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TWO OUTLOOKS. 





BY A. M. GANNETT. 





Ile sees the thorn below the rose, 

Life’s storm and stress, not its repose ; 
The hard thought underneath the deed, 
Not may’s quick impulse, but his greed. 


She sees the lily’s snow-white wings, 

Not the dark ooze from whence it springs ; 
The sparkle of life’s coronet, 

The joy above the jar and fret. 

And shall the two hold clasped hands? 
Ah! thus the wondrous meaning stands— 
As this lost in the other view 

Shows cach is false, but both are true. 


- = aed —- 
The Minnesota Legislature has passed a 
law allowing women to vote for County 
Superintendents of Schools. The text of 
the law will be found in another column. 
The vote in the Senate was 27 in favor to 
11 opposed. We have not the figures of 
the vote in the House. Inch by inch, the 
old prejudices are giving way, and the old 
unjust barriers being removed. 


- = Sid 
The woman suffrage bill in the New York 
Assembly received 57 ayes to 56 noes, but 
failed to pass. 65 ayes being requisite to a 
constitutional majority. So large an af- 
firmative vote marks a cheering advance 
over preveding years, and bears strong 
testimony to the energetic and efficient 
work done in that State. The opponents 
in New York must “rejoice with trem- 
bling” over their narrow escape, and trem- 
ble, without rejoicing, over their outlook 
for the future. 


-eoo-——___ —__— 

Suffrage meetings in Massachusetts have 
been held as follows :—Mareh 27, in Clin- 
ton; March 28, at Southboro*; March 31, 
at Wellesley Hills, under the auspices of 
the Wellesley Hills Woman Suflrage 
League; April 3, in Haverhill, under the 
auspices of the Haverhill Woman Suffrage 
Club. A successful meeting has also been 
held at Marlboro’, and a convention in 
Lynn. 


ooo 





Woman suffrage meetings will be held 
Tuesday next, April 14, at the Chantauqua 
Literary and Scientitic Circle, Berkeley St. 
Church, Boston; April 17, Perkins Hall, 
Brockton; April 21, Highlandville; April 
22, Methodist Church, Cochituate; April 
23, Town Hall, Wayland; April 27, North 
Abington. Meetings will also be held in 
Grafton, Ashby, Ashland, and Hopkinton | 
during this month. 


«+o — 


Melrose is to have a Woman Suffrage 
League, which will be organized at the 
home of Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. A 
rousing public meeting is to be held in | 


Melrose in June. 
w oo Siete 
The ofticial report of the ‘Town Clerk of 
Milford shows that. in that single town, 
nearly five times as many women have 
voted as «are said to have voted in all 
Worcester County. The discrepancy is 
not for one year alone, but extends over 
the whole period. Whoever *doctored” 
the figures of Secretary of State Pierce's | 
published report, overdid it, and ensured the | 
detection of the fraud. We invite special 
attention to the real and the reported fig- | 
ures, both of which are given in full in an- 
other column. 


~oo — 


The advocates of the bill in relation to 
the better protection of wives and children, 
in the Massachusetts Senate, have succeed- 
ed in having its rejection reconsidered, and 
the bill was put into the orders for a sec- 
ond reading. 


A letter written to Mr. F. J. Garrison by 


the Rev. S. Alfred Steinthal, of Manches- 
ter, England, is given in another column. 
It will be found of much interest, in con- 
nection with the Rev. Brooke Herford’s 
uncomplimentary statements about the 
women voters of Manchester. 


“ee 


The Congregationalist concludes its se- 


ries of anti-suffrage articles this week with | 


the Scriptural argument Mr. Bashford’s 
presentation of ‘The Bible for Woman 
Suflrage”—not, of course, as stated by him- 
self, but as stated for him by Dr. Dexter-— 


is replied to, and all the stock texts on the | 


other side are called into 
From the Scriptural point of view, we are 
assured, ‘the case is perfectly clear, and 
the result impossible to be misunderstood 


requisition. 


by a reverent mind.” 
the large and increasing number of minis- 
ters who do not understand the Bible in 
the same sense that Dr. Dexter does. Are 
we to suppose that Phillips Brooks has not 
a reverent mind? Must we draw the same 


unflattering conclusion regarding the Rev. | 


Charles F. Thwing, and Dr. Duryea, and 
the Rev. Wm. B. Wright. and even regard- 
ing the Rev. Simeon Gilbert. D. D., of 
Chicago, “editor of the Congregationalist 
for the Interior”? 

“eo 

Let no one fail to read Emily Pfeiffer’s 
admirable article on “Suffrage for Wom- 
en,”’ the first part of which we reprint this 
week from the Contemporary Review. he 
arguments urged against woman suffrage 
seem to be very much alike on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

-_— -eo - 

The W. C. 'T. U. of Ohio has sent to each 
member of the Ohio Legislature a petition 
for a law conferring upon women the 
right to vote at all elections and for all of- 
ficers from which they are not expressly 
debarred by the constitution. The W. C. 
T. U. of Mississippi has done the same. 
They could not have done a better thing 
or one which would cause their adversa- 
ries more lively disquiet. 

“eo _ 

Much interesting matter is crowded out 
this week, including the reports of the 
Henry Co. Woman Suffrage Convention, 
the ‘Toledo Society’s April meeting, the 
suffrage meetings in Clinton, Southboro’, 
Wellesley Hills, and Haverhill, the month- 
ly meeting of the South Boston Woman 
Suffrage Club, and correspondence from 
different quarters. 

or 

Mrs. 8. M. Theall, Secretary of the Wom- 
en’s Christian Suffrage Society of Califor- 
nia, recently received the following letter 
from Roger S. Greene, Chief Justice of 
Washington ‘Territory :— 

**You ask for results of woman’s suffrage 
in this Territory. Woman’s suffrage has 
been the cause of a general spread of senti- 
ment throughout the ‘Territory in favor of 
her suffrage. It has provoked universal 
discussion, in which, of course, good sense 
and fairness have had on their side the best 
arguments. We are pretty unanimously, 
not only persuaded, but convinced, that to 
woman of natural right and justice belengs 
the ballot, and that the interest, not of her- 
self alone, but also of man, and particular- 
ly of children, demands that she have it. 
Her exercise of it has awakened increased 
public attention to the extent and modes 
in which political action practically affects 
the peace and good order of society, and 
especially has brought the home forward 
towards its proper prominence as a social 
factor vitally and most sensitively affected 
by municipal legislation and administra- 
tion. We hive already, lam sure, cleaner, 
sounder, and more efficient administration 
than ever before in the history of the ‘Ter. 
ritory. Experience thus far justifies the 
hopes of the suffragists.” 


oe 


Major J. A. Pickler, who introduced the 
woman suffrage bill in the Dakota Legis- 
lature and championed it so gallantly, has 
won a host of friends by his action, and 
they are friends worth having. He is an 
Iowa man, and three years ago stood up 
bravely for woman suffrage in the Legis- 
lature of that State. ‘The low: papers 
naturally t#ke an interest in him. The 
Des Moines Mail says that Major Pickler 
is “the hero of ’ Dakota at 


the day” in 
present. ‘His journey home from Bis- 


| wmarck was a series of ovations, and his re- 


ception by the peopie of his own county 
enthusiastic.” Among the 
mapvy letters of thanks and appreciation 
which he received was the following, from 
Mrs. Livermore: 
MELROSE, MAss., MARCH 11), 1885. 

MaJor PICKLER, — J/y dear Sir: All 
woman suflragists owe you thanks for your 
brave championship of their cause. We 
have watched your wonderfully skilled 
und effective leadership, which secured a 


was most 





This is hard upon | 


triumphant passage of the woman suffrage 
bill through both Houses of the Dakota 
Legislature. Under different management, 


where there was less of the skill and enthu- | 


siasm born of conviction and devotion 
that compel success, | can see how widely 
different a result would have been reached. 
And looking over the far-away struggle, 
today, my thoughts turn constantly to 
you with gratitude, and I cannot content 
myself not to express to you my thanks. 
Yes, and the thanks of the host of Eastern 
women who move steadily forward to se- 


THE SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN. 





BY EMILY PREIFFER, 
From the Contemporary Rerivi. 


Although the arguments for and against 


| the extension of the suffrage to women 


cure their rights, undismayed by tempor- | 


ary defeat, unawed by an array of names, 
pettily great, which have always been 
written on the wrong side of the worlds 
advance. and unhindered by obstacles 
which are melting away in the warm sun- 
light of a nobler interpretation of liberty 
than has ever yet been formulated. 

What a sad thing it is for Dakota and 
the counfy that Gov. Pierce has proved 
himself unworthy of his great opportunity ! 
Is there no way by which Dakota can 
slough him off. and take on a more pro- 


| gressive man as its leader, either Repub- 








lican or Democrat? Woman suffragists are 
growing so rapidly in power and numbers 
that their vow, like that of the abolition- 
ists, ‘*never to forget.” begins to mean some- 
thing. ‘There are Eastern political aspir- 
ants who have learned to their sorrow that 
woman suffragists have memories. Gov. 
Pierce should be taught the same lesson. 
Thanking you again for the brave work 
you have wrought for a reform which has 
become to me a religion, 
I remain yours truly, 
Mary A. LIVERMORE. 


ee 
ANOTHER REMONSTRANT. 


The following letter was sent by Mrs. 
H. O. Houghton, of Boston, to Represen- 
tative R. F. Bryant, of Kansas, the great 
champion of the liquor interest :— 


CAMBRIDGE, Fr. 11, 1885, 

Mr. Bryant, Dear Sir :—You may be in- 
terested to know that the women of Muas- 
sachusetts have for the past four years 
been actively engaged in trying to defend 
their “right” to exemption from the ballot- 
box. We have been forced into tuking the 
defensive by the persistent and _ politic 
measures of a few of both sexes, who fool- 
ishly imagine that we womelfare laboring 
under disadvantage in our present position. 
We have taken great interest in the discus- 
sions in your Legislature, and feel great 
courage in the belief that so noble a State 
as Kansas will not be beguiled into taking 
so fatal a step as that proposed by tha 
woman suffragists. Believing you would 
like to know something of our doings her 
in Massachusetts, I enclose to your care 
several documents which I hope you will 
be interested to read. Last winter our ef- 
forts were crowned by a most signal de- 
feat of our Opponents, worse than any be- 
fore. Trusting to hear from your State 
the good news of a decisive defeat of the 
* Suffrage Rebels,” [ remain yours truly, 

Mrs. H. O. HouGuTon. 

Care Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
(Pubs.) 4 Park St., Boston. 

The foregoing letter was published by 
Mr. Bryant, in the Lincoln Banner, and 
copied in the Lincoln Beacon under the 
heading ‘*A retmonstrant heretofore un- 
known to fame distinguishes herself,’ with 
the following comment: 


“Mrs. H. O. Houghton, the correspon- 
dent of Bryant, of Kansas fame as an anti- 
temperance legislator. was doubtless one 
of the ‘great majority’ of 285 women re- 
monstrants of Massachusetts. . . . The re- 
monstrant capacity for comprehending 
facts does nut seem to extend to the well- 
known fact that voting is not obligatory. 
Even the men, whose duty, according to 
these remonstrants, is to attend to the bal- 
lot-box not only for themselves but for all 
women, exempt themselves from ballot- 
box duty in such numbers in Massachu- 
setts, that a bill to make voting (for men) 
compulsory was brought before the Legis- 
lature of that State, but the bill did not 
pass, as to exercise that privilege or not 
was very justly considered to be one of the 
reserved rights of an individual. We do 
not suppose that Massachusetts will be any 
more severe on its women, if they are ever 
allowed to represent themselves. When 
one reflects that Mrs. Houghton and the 
class she represents need no ‘exemption 
from the ballot-box,’ but simply to let it 
alone if they choose, their public and pri- 
vate activity in opposing woman suffrage, 
and confiding appeals to men (without any 


| knowledge or investigation of the charac- 
ters of said men) to protect them from this | 





burden, are absurd.” 
- - eof - 


MALDEN WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


A meeting of the Malden Non-partisan 
Woman Suffrage League was held March 
30 at the house of Mrs. Albert Sargent. 





The following officers were elected: Presi- | 


dent, Mrs. Burton; Vice-president, Maria 
Wilson; Secretary, Mara Pratt; ‘Treasurer, 
Ida McKenzie. A board of directors were 
also chosen. ‘The names are not yet given 


us, M- LL. Prarr. Secretary. 
i in diel 
The Rev. James Freeman Clarke has 


been given an informal reception at his 
chureh vestry, in honor of his seventy- 
fifth birthday. 


householders have been bandied 


back- 


wards and forwards with considerable ur- | 
gency, and may be supposed to be worn | 


rather threadbare, it has appeared to me 
that at this moment. when the motion is 
again to be brought before Parliament, it 
would be well to pass some of the chief ob- 


jections once more in review, confronting 


them with such answers as may seem most 
conclusive. 


The space permitted me would not al- | 
low of anything like an exhaustive exam- 


ination of this large question, even if at 
this point of its career it were called for. 
All | propose to do is to gather up the 
scattered threads of the argument. and to 
commend it at an important crisis to the 
cousideration of the thoughtful and candid 
of either sex, who have either given it no 
serious attention, or whose opinions are 
still undecided. ‘ 

Of the objections to the measure, | take 
it that the following are the chief: 

First, that the admission of women to 
Parliamentary suffrage would be tanta- 
mount to a social revolution. 

Secondly, that women always have been, 
and still continue to be, adequately repre- 
sented by men. ' 

Thirdly, that could it be proved that 
women would benetit by enfranchisement, 
there would be danger of their exercising 
its functions exclusively to their own ad- 
vantage. 

Fourthly (and this seems a little illogi- 
cal, not to say contradictory), that the 
indirect influence already possessed by the 
sex is stronger than any which direct ac- 
tion upon the State could confer. 

Fifthly, that the principle accepted in 
giving to any number of women a Varlia- 
mentary vote, would be taking the sex out 
of its sphere. 

Sixthly, that women are incapable of 
bearing arms. 

Seventhly, that they are radically infe- 
rior to men. 

Eightkly (and here we come again to a 
seeming contradiction ), that the possession 
of the franchise must deprive them of 
those graces which it appears are belong- 
ing to their inferior estate. 

‘These arguments, which I have felt some 
hesitation in setting side by side—they 
seem to quarrel with each other—are held 
in close proximity. and in impartial favor, 
in the minds of many of the opponents of 
this nrovement.<ewill endeavor to put 
something like order in this tangled skein ; 
and beginning with the objection I have 
first set on the list, | shali hope to show 
that those who stand in fear of this wom- 
an’s claim as revolutionary, are attaching 
too much importance to a word. If this 
movement is in any sense a revolution, it 
is one that has been slowly and surely, if 
silently, working since the time when man 
first became a social animal. it needs no 
seer to tell us that in the beginning the 
weaker vessel was exposed to much vicis- 
situde, and in many ways had a hard time 
of it. Where physical prowess is the test 
of human efficiency, the woman is natural- 
ly at a disadvantage. ‘The savage races 
still in existence, the Mongolian and Mo- 
hammedans of various nations, while they 
are to be regarded rather as in a state of 
decrepitude than of growth. may still serve 
to illustrate the position of servitude in- 
evitable to the sex in social conditions 
wherein law could only be upheld by the 
strong hand. The gradual emancipation 
of the non-combatant half of the human 
family, by which the degree of civiliza- 
tion attained by any people may be gauged, 
is in effect the slow triumph of the spiritual 
nature over the brute. 

‘The whole process of evolution, after the 
building up of the human body, is a his- 
tory of the gradual transformation of the 
brain. 
to an end on the lower plane, has been 
lifted by an unseen hand toahigher. Now, 
the brain having no separate material func- 
tion or calling to interfere with its free de- 
velopment in either sex, it follows that 
along this path the two halves of the hu- 
man family cau move under conditions of 
greater equality. 








The line of progress having come | 


7 
mitted 


CONCERNING 


WOMEN. 


Miss SUMNER JOUNSON has been 


pointed librarian of Waltham, Mass. 


ap- 


Mks. GARFIELD indignantly denies the 
report that she is about to marry again. 

Miss CLARA BATON lies seriously ill in 
Washington, in consequence of over-exer- 
tion in her humanitarian work. 

THe Rev. ANNA OLIVER, who resigned 
her pastorate some time ago and has been 
suffering from ill health, has recovered. 


Miss Matp» Mosuer, of Cambridge, 
Mass., isa fine violinist, and uses a rare 
Amati instrument two hundred and fifty 
years old, 

Mrs. MAry L. Dor, president of the 
Michigan Equal Suffrage Association, has 
accepted a position in Lansing in the office 
of the Secretary of State. 

Mrs. MAry J. LEONARD bas been ad- 
to practice in the United States 
Courts of Oregon, but ber right to practice 
in the State courts is ret conceded. 







, Miss Evva A. Ham PON. one of the ed- 
itors of the Des Moines Saturday Mail, has 
been appointed by Gov. Sherman to serve 
upon the lowa State Board of Examiners. 

Mrs. J. LAWRENCE Situ, of Louis- 
ville, Ky.. has donated $8,000 to the Na- 
tional Academy of Science, the income of 
which is to be used for the encouragement 
of scientific investigation. 

Miss ALICE Fisier, of Birmingham, 
England, who has ‘won a reputation for re- 
inarkable ill in her pro jon in the 
English hos bs. has been ipted su- 















perintendent™™#@ the training bol for 
nurses in Philfdelfiwia. 

Mrs. SARAHAM. JS WELL lives 
near Falls Church, Virginia, distMetly re- 


members General Washington, having sat 
on his knee when she was eight years old. 
She was born in 1791, and has all her men- 
tal faculties unimpaired. 

Miss BertTHa E. CLAuson, recently 
stenographer, correspondent, and notary 
for the Indianapolis (Ind.) ‘Telephone 
Company, has taken a position as assistant 
editor on the Railway Conductors’ Monthly, 
at Cedar Rapids. 

Mrs. JENNY MARSH PARKER, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., has lately published in the 
Evening Post » number of papers on teleg- 
raphy. She is now engaged upon a series 
of biographical sketches of eminent histor- 
ical characters. 

LADY BRASSEY, who is always enterpris- 
ing, has interested herself in the manufae- 
ture of embroidered doyleys for chairs and 
dessert-plates. The embroidery is done 
with gold thread and colored silks on 
cheese-cloth, usually after an Oriental 
pattern. 

Mrs. GLADSTONE, who is nearly of the 
same age as the premier, and through 
whom Mr. Gladstone came into possession 
of a country-seat and a comfortable for- 
tune, accompanies her husband, as did 
Lady Beaconstield, everywhere, and fre- 
quently remains in the ladies’ gallery to 
the close of the night’s sitting. 


Mrs. Louisa POLLOCK has issued a cir- 
cular appealing to all kindergarteners in 
the United States for a suitable kindergar- 
ten building, that will furnish aecommo- 
dations for a normal training school for 
teachers, a day nursery for very young 


| children, a nursery-maids’ training school, 


that the pace of the woman has been com- | 


paratively slow. her twofold burthen, that 
of maternity being added to her share in 
daily toil, is still sufficient to aecount for 
it. Not only has that retarded her intel- 
lectual development in- certain directions, 


but it has checked the free expansion of | 


personal character. Her physical weak- 
ness, Or more properly speaking, the great- 
er call that has been made upon her 
strength, has thrown her from the first in- 
to the power of her partner, and it would 
have been a miracle had her faculties, so 


restrained, developed themselves perfectly | 


throughout their whole range. 
that whereas man in the nobler races has 
long since secured to himself a measure of 


T'bus it is | 


freedom and justice, the bonds which he | 


has everywhere riveted upon his compan- 
ion, bonds that are all the stronger in that 


they are often tender, have been slow to | 


fall, and in the matter of legal justice the 


woman is still to a great extent an outlaw. | 


But this slower rate of movement on the 
woman's part notwithstanding, it is only 
needful to cast an eve over the course she 
has trodden, to feel that this long and even 
progress, accelerated as it has been in the 
last few years, implies a goal which she 

( Continued on Second Page.) 


| of 
it is eve re © | 
If it is even here seen | t4 pe the youngest woman ever elected to 


and a place for monthly teachers’ meet- 
ings. for reunions, festivals, etc. 

Mrs. Eviza H. L. BARKER has just been 
elected a member of the school committee 


Tiverton. R. I. Mrs. Barker is said 


that office. It is also the only instance on 
record where mother and daughter have 
successively held the position, Mrs. M. 'T. 


Lawton, Mrs. Barker's mother, having 
been elected in 1871. Mrs. Barker is a 
Vassar graduate, a contributor to the 
Rhode Island Historical Mueyazine, the 
Providence Journal, and other papers, 
She is said to be a woman of marked 
ability. 

Mrs. FREDERICK DOUGLASS is a true 


help-mare to her husband in his literary 
labors. She is a lady of musical and liter- 
ary culture, and decidedly averse to fash- 
ionable life. She may frequently be met 
in the public libraries in Washington, ab- 
sorbed in ‘digging out” the material which 
is to aid her in meking her husband’s pro- 
posed visit to England and the Continent 
this summer something more than ordina- 
ry sight-seeing. With her note-book, vi- 
vacity, and faithful attention, Frederick 
Douglass goes abroad under the most fa- 
vorable circumstances. 
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(Continued from First Page.) 
must inevitably reach. Those who have 
noted the humanizing nature of woman's 
influence through all the ages of the past, 
those who have seen it diffusing itself in 
new spheres of activity in our own day, 
and who have felt the comfort and added 
strength of its help in many a social diffi- 
culty, must surely be very blind if they 
can still be startled by, very timorous if 
they can still fear, the last revolution of a 
wheel which has been so long in motion. 

Secondly, itis sometimes contended that 
women are in no need of a means for mak- 
ing their own wants heard, being suffi- 
ciently represented by their natural pro- 
tectors. It might seem hard of belief that 
any one acquainted with the long history 
of female suffering and wrong could be 
sincere in occupying the position; but we 
will endeavor to accord the credit demand- 
ed, and argue the matrer on its assumed 
ground. 

I think it will hardly be denied by the 
men most eager to keep the weapons in | 
their own hands, that in fighting the bat- 
tles of the non-tighting sex they have thus 
far been very unlucky warriors. No- 
where is this more -trikingly the case than 
in England, where, notwithstanding that 
our champions have so early wou freedom 
for themselves, the cruelty of the law in 
relation to women has made us a by-word 
among the nations. Were it not that the 
Englishman is, on the whole, a good-na- 
tured and easy-gomg fellow, and apt to be 
better than his word, the crushing effect 
of such iniquitous enactments upon those 
who have the training of the young must 
either have led long since to their abroga- 
tion or have accomplished the ruin of the 
race, Even the amelioration of the laws 
concerning the property of wives, which 
has been conceded within the last twenty 
years, has barely brought the statute in 
this country up to the level of that which 
protects the female subject of the Czar of 
Russia. 

Allusion has been made to the stimulus 
which the security of legal right to wom- 
en has received within the last quarter of a 
century, and to this undeniable fact the ad- 
vocates of leaving their interests to the 
guardianship of men are sometimes known 
to point. But no assumption could be 
more unfortunate to those employing it, 
for the argument is all on the other side, 
and proves convincingly how surely God 
helps those who help themselves. ‘These 
changes in the law of property can be 
shown to exactly synchronize with that up- 
heaval of tardy revolt which resulted in 
the establishment of the Suffrage League. 

The attlictions of others are proverbially 
of easy endurance, and it is not in the na- | 
ture of things that the wrongs which press 
the most poignantly upon women’s hearts 
ean be adequately gauged by the other 
sex. As itis, with all the assistance they 
have received from women themselves in 
this latter time, they have been quicker to 
see the injustice which has muleted women 
of worldly goods, than that far blacker 
turpitude which has wrested from them 
all property in their own children. If 
proof should be sought that women need 
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limitation is due to those circumstances in 
their lot to which the objectors would rig- 
idly bind them. 
than men rise to any keen interest in the 
| afYairs of the State, it is that they rightly 
| regard them as matters on whieh they 
| have no direct action. It may be urged 
that there are whole classes of men in the 
same predicament, who nevertheless may 
be found to take a boisterous part in the 
| pothouse politics of their parishes; but no 
| man living in a country where freedom of 
citizenship is gradually filtering down- 
wards is in the same position with respect 
to public affairs as that which has hitherto 
been universally occupied by women. It 
ill becomes those who would still deny 
them the conditions upon which broader 
views can be arrived at, to charge them 
with narrow selfishness. If the ties of 
family and home should always commend 
themselves with peculiar force to female 
consideration, it may be that a time is 
coming when such bulwarks of civilization 
would be all the better for the defence 
women may be reckoned on to bring to 
them. 

Thirdly, it is a favorite position with 
many of the specious admirers of what 
they are pleased to call the ‘fair sex,” that 
that charming variety of the human fami- 
ly ia already in possession of some alto- 
gether fabulous amount of indirect influ- 
ence, which it would be madness in them 
to seek to exchange for a small measura- 
ble quantity to be exercised in the light of 
day. I waive the apparent insincerity of 
this argument when brought forward by 
those, as is frequently the case, who feel 
themselves routed from their former de- 
fences. If a little portion of power ill- 
used would be an evil. surely a larger por- 
tion, however come by, would be a great- 
er; and it is difficult to conceive how a 
modicum openly exercised and subject to 
control could be more dangerous than an 
incalculable sum of it working under- 
ground. But to pass from this dilemma, 
let us hear what one of the most influential 
antagonists of woman's suffrage has deliv- 
ered himself of in this connection on a 
public occasion during the past session. 

“If women are to make their influence 
felt,” it is suggested by this opponent, 
“what man is not, or has not been, more 
or less, under the influence of a woman?’ 
Ile goes on to touch on the classes of 
women who are able to have influence on 
politics. It seems that, taken en masse, 
they may be reduced to two. ‘There are 
the noble women who can inspire great 
hopes for the sex, and who can lead the 
men over whom they have sway to prefer 
claims for their sisters on the ground of 
human right; but this influence the speak- 
er makes it clear, if not despised, is still to 
be rejected; and there is the influence of 
the “Sirens of the political boudoir,” to 
whose occult action he alludes approving- 
ly as likely to remain more potent than 
that of the “emancipated Amazons of the 
publie platform.” Iso rarely find myself 
in agreement with gentlemen of this way 
of thinking, that it gives me satisfaction to 
pause for a moment upon a standing-place 
which we can occupy together. On this 
point, at least, we are at one. I believe that, 
as against opponents of the other sex, the 











other championship than that of men, no 
better example could be found than that 
afforded by the debate last March on Pro- 
fessor Bryce’s Infants’ Bill. That Bill | 
was only suffered to pass to a second read- 
ing ina condition so emasculated that al- | 
though some small concession to human | 
feeling might be its final outcome, all in- | 
herent vitality, every vestige of principle 
by which it could be fruitful and progres- 
sive, was eliminated. A foreigner well 
read in our literature, well-informed in 
our social life, would have been puzzled 
in listening to that debate. He would 
have had difficulty in seeing how the wom- 
en, who were known outside St. Stephen's 
as in the van of every movement of social 
progress, should within those walls be the 
subjects of distrust and scorn. It would 
be unaccountable to him that the being 
from which the offspring. of Englishmen 
were to be jealously guarded should be the 
one to whom Nature had confided them in 
their hour of utmost need. It would al- 
most seem that, in these islands in these 
latter days, there had been a departure 
from the original intention, and that the 
maternal function had been relegated to 
creatures of a lower grade. he bill that 
elicited an exhibition of feeling so injuri- | 
ously insulting to womanhood was cansid- 
ered a success,—and for such, I suppose, we 
must take it,—for the sake of the modicum 
of relief it is capable of extending here and 
there to cases of outraged motherhood. 
But it is not thus that the wives and moth- 
ers and daughters of England claim to 
have their cause adjudged. We are no 
longer satistied with these crumbs of jus- 
tice that fall from the rich man’s table, 
and all the less that they are given, not as 
of right. but in charity. 

The objection that I have placed third 
on my list is, that women, if possessed of 
a vote, would use such power as it gave 
them chiefly with a view to their own ad- 
vantage. In good sooth, ] am unable to 
deny this charge. 1 think it highly proba- 
ble that they would, and I am not very 
sure that I see how on the whole they 


“Sirens” wield a force indefinitely more 
potent than that of the honest **Amazons.” 
But it would be precisely for this reason 
—for this reason above all other, because 
it has a deeper spiritual root—that | desire 
for the women of England some apprecia- 
ble share of open action in the things con- 
cerning the State. I look upon all utterly 
irresponsible influence as likely to be un- 
sound In its consequences. and as certain 
to be injurious to the dignity and honesty 
both of those who exercise and those who 
yield to it. Some of usin our travels have 
had occasion to observe the traces of this 
‘Siren influence,” where it is to be con- 
templated in its condition of unalloyed per- 
fection. The harems of Constantinople 
and of Cairo have long been as busy and 
far more “influential” in political mat- 
ters than the organizations which are the 
centres of feminine effort among ourselves. 
The contemplation of a once dominant 
race withering at the top of its own cor- 
ruption, rotting at the base of oppression 
and misrule, false and feeble throughout 
its entire mass, must be depressing to a 
thoughtful on-looker of any persuasion ; 
but I confess that, standing amid the foul- 
ness and ruin to which the untempered 
despotism of one sex has brought Constan- 
tinople, I have seemed to hear a whisper 
of hope, like the faint stir cf the new day 
felt in that darkest hour which precedes 
the dawn. If I have turned in disgust 
from the manifold tokens of the evil pass 
to which men, and the poor creatures 
they have denaturalized, can bring the 
fairest portions of the earth; if I have la- 
mented in the steps of the ‘Turk the fruit- 
ful gardens which he has trodden into 
wildernesses, I have been comforted by my 
faith in the future destiny of humanity 
worked out in the unison of its power. 
But however small may be the beginnings 
of the accredited action of women in the 
political arena, I desire for the sex above 
all things an open field, where it may 
know itself subject to all the laws of the 
political game. 

And this brings me in the fourth place 





could do better. Surely every class that 
has ever contended for the power of ex- 
pression has done so primarily with the 


object of furthering its own elaims. The | 


State, if it would administer justice, must 
be in possession of the best light that can 
be east on the condition of each section of 
its citizens, and that light to be trustwor- 
thy must come from within. None, if we 
except criminals, are so competent to plead 
as those who have to suffer under the disa- 
bilities of a position; and is it possible 
that anything like a just view of what is 
beneficial to a part of the body politic 
could be injurious to the whole? 

But taking the objection for what it is 
doubtless intended to convey—viz., that 
the views of the mere home-keeping sex 
are necessarily confined, is this not, where 
the objection is valid, arguing in a circle? 
Few will be prepared to maintain that the 
sympathies of women are duller than those 
of men; and thus it must appear that their 


to the consideration of a thing which it is 
| more easy to talk of glibly than to define 
| —that fluctuating line which has given way 
at so many a point, that broken circle 
| which is known as **woman’s sphere.” 

| Far be it from me to deny that there is a 
sphere proper to either sex, a circle of ac- 
tion and influence radiating from a point 
| which in either case has been indicated by 
Nature. What may be freely objected to 
is the attempt to stop, in the woman’s case, 
its healthy increase, and to so confine its 
borders as to keep the twin spheres from 
somewhat overlapping. 

We are told to iteration that the sphere 
of the companion of man is the home. I 
willingly grant it. No single word could 
better symbolize the affections and duties 
inseparable from the idea of woman. But 
even if we could be justified in consenting 
to have the radius from a vital centre arbi- 
trarily limited. or could suffer our soulsto 
be imprisoned within the material mean- 











If women less generally | 


| ing of a word, it would behoove us, in sub- 
mitting for ourselves and our sisters, to be 
fully sure that the thing to which the sex 
; Was bound had a universal objective exist- 
ence, 

Now this universal material existence of 
the home, whatever approach may have 
been made to it in the past, it is impossible 
to predicate of the present ‘There is no 
need in support of this position to do more 
than point to the toiling millions cast forth 
every morning in the struggle for life, 
from the bare walls and the shake-down to 
which they will only return for sleep; or 
to that smaller contingent of edueated 
women, whose greater comforts or heavier 
responsibilities are likewise admini-tered 
to by laber which withdraws them from 
what, in the sense claimed for it, is their 
“sphere.” ‘That these things are so is 
known to all: that it is well that they 
should be so is not the question; we have 
only to do with facts as they exist. 

In the endeavor to bind down living needs 
to an imaginary standpoint, a grave re- 
spons bility is ineurred. It has happened 
that theorists, but dimly enlightened con- 
cerning the laws of Nature. have improved 
certain species off the face of the earth. If 
women could be sentenced by the govern- 
ing sex to imprisonment in the home, it 
would become a matter of conscience that 
home-prisons should be provided for them. 
But none of those who are so solicitous for 
the perfection of an ideal of tReir own 
making. are in a position to supply the 
conditions needful to its realization. That 
women must work as well as weep has 
long been determined, if it was ever 
doubtful, and it is only a question of the 
more or less of help or hindrance that men 
will accord to their labors. It is needless 
to dwell upon the fact that unattached 
women, in the pursuit of their various call- 
ings, tind themselves everywhere at a dis- 
advantage from their unrecognized posi- 
tion as citizens. I think I have sufliciently 
shown that the sex is not at present ade- 
quately represented. ‘That representation 
is a boon to any class possessing it, can call 
for no special proof. If it were otherwise, 
the chief battles of freedom would have 
been fought for a chimera 

It may be instructive in this place to con- 
sider for 2 moment the aspect under which 
this so-called sphere of women has pre- 
sented itself at different periods and in 
different climes. It is a subject upon which 
the inasculine mind has been always and 
everywhere busy. 

In the barbarous ages. which we are gen- 
erally, if erroneously, agreed to call the 
earliest, the sphere of the weaker half of 
man was a daily round of soul-subduing 
toil, like that of the ox which treads out 
the corn before the interdiction was given 
concerning the muzzling of its mouth. 

When strong men had in turn gained ad- 
vantage over weak ones, they took to em- 
ploying the labor of their fellows in lieu of 
that of women, and the ‘‘sphere” of the 
latter became d: fined by the walls of the 
harem. Perhaps one of the most interest- 
ing varieties of this artificially created po- 
sition of the gentler sex is to be found 
among our Chinese contemporaries. ‘Two 
or more articles, very explicit upon this 
matter, appeared last summer in successive 
numbers of the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
They are signed by a colonel of the Cele-- 
tial Empire, by name ‘Tchang-Ki-Tong. 
The Oriental shall speak for himself :— 
‘The best service which can be rendered 
to woman is to lead her, and to flatter her 
self-love by§allowing her to think she is 
leading you. ‘The traditions of the Flow- 
ery-land permit men to make the happiness 
of their women (by these highly-improv- 
ing means), since with them the masculine 
principle is expressed by the sun, and the 
feminine by the moon. The one illumi- 
nates, the other is illuminated; the one 
glorious in its own light. bestowing upon 
the other all that it can ever possess of 
pallid rays.” Upon this the Chinese gen- 
tleman launches into praises of the munifi- 
cent generosity of the star which not only 
lights the darkness of the planet, but has 
clearly created it, such as it is; for he tells 
us that man has made of this moon-woman, 
‘sun étre toujuurs espérant.”” One wonders 
if the hope, never destined to fruition, has 
ever made the heart of the Chinese woman 
sick, and that quite without the knowledge 
of her ingenious artificer. The colonel, 
Tcehang-Ki-Tong, goes on to assure us that 
no one in China would entertain the absurd 
idea that the precepts of Nature in regard 
to the relative position of the sexes, deliv- 
ered in the original by the sun and moon, 
and interpreted by Chinamen, could be 
false. He says: ‘lt is granted us’ (al- 
ways on astronomical authority) *‘to es- 
tablish as an immutable law the superiori- 
ty of the male over the female. ‘The sexes 
have, therefore, a separate education.” 
(This is wise, as otherwise the sovereign 
decree of the heavenly bodies might run 
the risk of being impertinently disputed.) 
“Science in China is held to be an unnec- 
essary burthen for woman.” (She may 
carry the copper money of crushing toil, 
but she may learn nothing which would 
enable her to get ho'd of the goid.) ‘*Wom- 
an has no need to perfect herself; she is 


ilege which she shares with the beaver and 
the bee. I have quoted these passages be- 
cause they aptly illustrate the fatuity of 
those who would take out of the hands of 
Nature, or of the power which lies behind 
it. that gradual work of creation which, 
silent and inevitable, is going on forever in 
our midst. The time is not remote when 
it would have been impossible for a Flor- 
ence Nightingale to do her work without 
reproach; for a Mary Carpenter to scatter 
the seeds of a better hope for the women 
of India: for women students of medicine 
to carry help for the neglected ailments of 
their imprisoned sisters; for an Isabella 
Bird, 1 Miss North, and many another, to 
bring back bright picttres and fruits of 
distant travels; and, finally, for an Octa- 
via Hill, and a large contingent of lady 
helpers. to quietly show the way in which 
an evil, spreading its poison through the 
social fabric, may be cured. No one of 
those who unthinkingly or dishonestly re- 
peat this parrot-ery of chaining the woman 
to her sphere, would now dare to maintain 








born perfect,” this last being ahappy priv- | 





that such women are trespassing beyond 
it. That sphere. as traced by jealousy and 
greed, is a circle of chalk, which the tide 


of necessity and the steps of these noble | 


ones are obliterating. 
(To be concluded.] 


“ef 
WOMEN AUTHORS MASQUERADING AS MEN. 


The dapper clerk, Mr. Chuckster, in the 
“Old Curiosity Shop,” is quite dissatistied 
when Kit Nubbles is proved innocent of 
theft; and remarks that although the boy 
did not happen to take that particular tive- 
pound note, he is no doubt always up to 
something or other of that kind. It is in 
this way that critics of a certain type con- 
trive to console themselves, when a wom- 
an has done a good thing in literature, by 
pointing out the number of good things 
she has not yet done. ‘lo be sure, Miss 
Mary N. Murfree, of St. Louis, when she 
wrote under the name of Charles Egbert 
Craddock, was thought to have achieved 
creditable work; but this discovery only 
gives these critics opportunity to point out 
that had she tried various other things, she 
might have failed in them. Can anybody 
positively say, for instance, that she would 
have written a good essay on Quaternions, 
or developed any especially searching 
views on the Wages Fund? If not, her 
success does no more credit to woman, in 
the opinion of these critics, than Kit’s not 
happening to take that particular ftive- 
pound note did tohis honesty. ‘Just wait 
a while,” they say, ‘‘and you will see some 
woman fail in eomething, never fear.” One 
critic goes so far as to say that all **high 
creative work” still remains out of the 
reach of woman. “*Romola” does not seem 
to such a critic to be high creative work, 
probably; that phrase should be reserved 
for men; for little Twiggs, perhaps, with 
his fine realistic study, ‘“The Trippings of 
Tom Popinjay.” 

What a flood of light all this throws on 
the reasons why such very able women 
write under masculine names! George 
Sand, Currer Bell, George Eliot, are but 
the type of many others. They wrote in 
that way not because they wished to be 
men, but because they wished for an un- 
biassed judgment as artists; and in each 
ease they got it. When it came, and in 
the form of triumphant success, all wom- 
en were benefited by it, and were so much 
nearer to a time when no such experiment 
of disguise would be needed. ‘The mere 
fact that women take men’s names in writ- 
ing, while no man takes a woman's, shows 
that an advantage is gained by the process. 
Meantime each particular success is called 
exceptional, and instead of rejoicing in it 
ina manly way, the critic of the other sex 
is very apt—if we may judge from certain 
newspapers—to rejoice in what it does not 
prove, rather than in what it proves. It is 
as if we were watching a Chinese woman 
trying to walk in spite of her bandaged 
feet. ‘True, she has just walked into the 
northeast corner of the room; but. mind 
you, she will never g+t into the southeast 
corner; she can not do it; and even if she 
does, there is all the rest of the room!” 
The more rational inference would seem to 
be that if one point of the compass was 
not too much for her, it would only be a 
question of time when she would reach all 
the rest. 

When Mrs. Scmerville wrote her **Mech- 
anism of the Heavens,” critics of this 
description admitted that she had proved, 
indeed, that women could master astron- 
omy after a fashion, but probably chem- 
istry would be beyond them. When Rosa 
Bonheur painted cattle it was remarked 
that probably she could not have painted 
men as well if she had tried. ‘Then came 
Elizabeth Thompson in England, and paint- 
ed men fighting—actual battle-pieces— and 
the critics turned round and wondered if 
she could delineate men at rest. No mat- 
ter what a clever woman does, the stupid- 
est man has always discernment enough to 
think of something that she has not done; 
and if, step by step, women held their own 
in every conceivable department except in 
writing treatises on whist or backgammon, 
then it would suddenly be discovered that 
whist and backgammon were the inacces- 
sible climax of human intellect—the very 
north pole. I might say, in view of the 
name of the latest oracle on one of these 
subjects—and shat in that sacred region no 
woman need apply. After all, with due re- 
spect to the great masculine intellect, does 
not all this seem a little silly? 

Why not simply reason about woman's 
intellect as we should about every other 
ease of gradual development? For some 
reason or other, mere physical size has 
priority on this planet—first the reptile one 
hundred feet long, then the man six feet 
long. ‘This great change made, it seems 
credible that even the woman, whe is only 
five feet long, may not be wholly crushed 
by her smallness, but may have her place 
in the universe. As, by the modern theory, 
man is gradually developed out of utter 
ignorance, so is she, but, for some reason 
or other, more slowly. It is but yesterday 
that her brain was regarded with con- 
tempt; but yesterday that it was held 


| confidence in it all at 





worth educating. How should she develop 
once? We 
nothing of the laws that oecasionally bring 
a Shake- 
for instance—and in her case we 
We only know that slow- 


know 


out genius in men—that create 
speare, 
know still less. 
ly, at long intervals, and in spite of all the 
obvious disadvantages of physical weak- 
ness, sovial discouragement, and insutti- 
cient education, she is beginning to do, 
here and there, what may fairly be regard- 
ed as first-class intellectual work. 

Until within a century but one single in- 
stance of this was recorded—that of Sap- 
pho, in lyrie poetry. Within the last cen- 
tury other instances have followed—Rachel 
in dramatic art, Rosa Bonheur in animal 
painting, George Sand and George Eliot in 
prose fiction. ‘These cases are unquestion- 
able. Other women have at least reached 
a secondary place in other spheres—as 
Mrs. Somerville in science, Harriet Mar- 
tineau in political economy, Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning in poetry. ‘The infer- 
ence would seem natural that it is simply a 
case of slower development; athing not at 
all discouraging in a world where evolu- 
tion reigns, and the last comer generally 
wins. Meanwhile, as there is no profes- 
sion—not even the stage—in which a wom- 
an is not still a little handicapped, it is 
natural that she should disguise her work 
us man’s work; that Fanny Mendelssohn 
should publish her music as her brother's, 
and that Miss Murfree should tind com- 
plete shelter under the very misleading 
name of Charles Egbert Craddock.—T. W. 
H.. in Harper’s Bazar. 

oe 


“TOO MANY VOTERS.” 


Editors Woman's Journal; 

It is often said that we have too many 
voters, and that the extension of the suf- 
frage to women will only increase the 
evil. If the first proposition be an error, 
it will, perhaps, be conceded that the sec- 
ond is also. The good of the body politie 
in the aggregate is promoted by the im- 
provement of its individual, constituent 
members. The use of a muscle develops 
it; the use of the mind strengthens it: the 
exercise of the virtues begets virtue. Under 
the same law the exercise of the rights of 
manhood and womanhood ensures the 
growth of manliness and womanliness. If 
the uneducated freeman now and then 
causes the adoption of an erroneous public 
measure, the evil carries its own antidote, 
and more than pays the seore in the in- 
creased growth of a progressive and free- 
dom-loving population. This population 
sooner or later approximates the right, 
and endows itself with the patriotism, in- 
telligence, and manhood which defends it 
against all comers. If a vicious policy tri- 
umphs, the public conscience is stirred, 
the individual conscience grows, and the 
evil is put aside. 

Contrast a race of slaves, kept so, and 
sinking lower because deprived of their 
rights—governed by others—with a body 
of free men, grown strong and free in the 
discharge of the duties and responsibili- 
ties of popular government. For the same 
reason, the way to educate and strengthen 
women, and thus the State, is to give them 
power. It is no new discovery. There 
enn be no wise restriction on suflrage, 
aside, of course, from that of infaney and 
insanity. One with scholastic training 
knows little, or if much, has no power of 
usefulness. Another with little or no 
scholarship knows much. A man_ igno- 
rant in books may be keen and discrimi- 
nating in business and public affairs—al- 
ways aplumb. He may be profane, and 
yet be honest and thrifty in business, 
push large enterprises, pay heavy taxes. 
One may even be a partial drunkard and 
yet a fairly helpful and well-meaning citi- 
zen; another may drink less or none, and 
yet be idie, inefticient—a clog to his com- 
munity. Some men of fair reputation are 
at heart dishonest and corrupt; others are 
better than reputed. Some are strong and 
pure in many directions, yet weak in 
others. A poor man may be, and often is. 
an excellent citizen ; a rich man may be, and 
often is, a despicable one. Where will you 
draw the line? Who shall draw it? We ean- 
not make property, intelligence, or morals 
a condition for suffrage. We can fix no 
standard, and if we did, who, in the con- 
test of parties, would fairly apply it? 
(Qualified or limited suffrage is not practi- 
cable. Educated people and church peo- 
ple are selfish as well as others, and it 
would be unfair to deprive the ignorant 
man of his best defence—the ballot. 

Free suffrage for man and for woman, free 
schools, universal education,—these are the 
road to health, wealth, growth, happiness. 
and power for the nation. We hear too 
much said about expediency. Stand by 
principle, and expediency is assured. We 
have only to conform to law, to the right, 
and results are secured by a power and 
wisdom above and beyond ours. He who 
inade the law is not deficient in wisdom, 
nor in power, consequently the result is 
sure. 

In the full enjoyment of our natural 
rights, we find the greatest and_ best 
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growth for men and for women, I see no 
alternative but suffrage for men and for 
women upon like terms. I know of no ar- 
gument against woman's suffrage that may 
not be urged as well against man’s suf- 
I know of no logical argument 


Let us be men. just, fear- 


frage. 
against either. 
less, trusting men, and do the right ina 
plain, straightforward manner, ussured 
that the end will be success. We cannot 
atford to stop, or waste breath on “expe- 
where right leads the way. Nor 
eau half-way, half-hearted, 
timid, experimental measures. Let us do 
right. and consequences will take care of 


dieney,” 


we propuse 


themselves. 
Yours for the right because it is right. 
Indianapolis, Ind. r. 
—~ eee - 


VOTING FOR SCHOOL COMMITTEE, 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

| notive in the last number of the Wom- 
ANS JOURNAL a reference to the statistics 
returned giving the number of women reg- 
istering and voting in Massachusetts dur- 
ing the last five years. ‘The small number 
yoting in proportion to the number regis- 
tered, seems to the editors improbable. 

I will give you my experience, and per- 
haps it may throw a little light on the 
question, as probably the experience of 
many others has been similar. 

In 1888, when J paid the taxes on my 
house, [ applied to be, and was, registered, 
to be able to vote if I desired; but when 
the opportunity came, the desire had pass- 
edaway. When the caucus in our ward 
was held for city officers, the name of an 
estimable woman who had been an able 
teacher in the city, andis now a successful 
physician here, and who had served satis- 
factorily on the School Board, was drop- 
ped, and a politician who had no interest 
in the welfare of the schools, but wanted 
the oflice as a stepping-stone, was nomi- 
nated in her place. Under the cireum- 
stunces, I thought it best to waive my 
right of suffrage for that year. 

Last October, when [ paid my tax-bill, 
I supposed that my name was still on the 
register, but thought [ would find out. 
The result was that | was obliged to regis- 
ter again. ‘The same lady was renomi- 
nated ou the School Board for the present 
year. As there no opposition, she 
would have been elected without my vote, 
but I thought I would show my princi- 
ples, and I did. [invited a lady friend to 
go with me, and went, with some trepida- 
tion, to the ward-room to deposit my 
‘maiden vote.” I was told that the ward 
had been divided into precincts, and was 
directed to another place. After another 
half-mile’s walk, and facing another re- 
spectful but curious crowd of lookers-on, 
I was handed a ticket, with a jackknife, 
and requested to cut out all the names but 
those of the School Board, which I did. I 
felt that I had done my duty, but it was a 
trving one. 

One gentleman with ‘**no-license” tickets 
asked me if I would like to vote that ticket. 
I told him yes, with all my heart! 

I think I will take my scissors with me 
next time. 

I wonder more that so many vote, rather 
than so few, for the **crumb.” c. 

Worcester, Mass., March 28, 1885. 
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GROWING TREES. 


No question has made more rapid ad- 


vances within the last twenty-five years _ 


than that of woman's ability to stand on 
an equal footing with man. Any new 
move in this direction is no longer received 
as the latest woman's whim, to be laughed 
at and thrust aside, but the newspapers de- 
vote editorial columns to the discussion 
of a question which is no longer trifling, 
but involves in its promise of future influ- 
ence all the other vital questions of the 
day. ‘This is a great comfort to many 
women who have been quietly waiting 
toward this end for many years. I say 
“comfort,” because it is decidedly uncom- 
fortable to tind oneself in a minority al- 
ways, and especially ‘so when it involves 
the tinger of derision pointed toward what 
many women denominate a ‘would-be 
man,” when such a conception of equality 
is the last thing desired. 

‘Yo be able to go to publie lectures and 
entertainments alone; to stand at a post- 
oftive desk and write a note unobserved ; to 
enter a gentleman’s office and transact 
without curious glances from 
other men; to be allowed to discuss seri- 
ously any of the prominent subjects of the 
day without having one’s opinion ridi- 
culed; to take a deep interest in studies 
which have been heretofore monopolized 
by men without being called a **blue-stock- 
ing; and above all, to have one’s work 
command a **money value,” in the eyes of 
the world,—these are a few of the advan- 
tages which women are enjoying to-day. 

It has always been a popular mistake, 
and an opinion rather enjoyed by some, 
that all women live and move and have 
their being to please men; when, on the 
contrary, they are learning every day to 
live more toward the Light which is out- 


business 





just the best care of them!” 
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flected by duty and a desire for something 
better than they now enjoy. 
Mrs. A. M. M. PAYNE. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 





THE DUCKS. 


One little black duck, 
One little gray, 
Six littl white ducks 
Running out to play. 
One white lady duck, motherly and trim, 
Eight little baby ducks bound for a swim. 


One little white duck 
Running from the water, 
One very fat duck— 
Pretty little daughter; 
One very grave duck, swimming off alone, 
One little white duck standing on a stone. 


One little white duck 
Holding up its wings, 
One little bobbing duck 
Making water rings; 
One little black duck turning round its head, 
One big black duck, see, he’s gone to. bed. 


(ne little lady duck, 
Motherly and trim, 
Eight little baby ducks, 
Bound for a swim; 
One lazy black duck taking quite a nap; 
One precious little duek here on mother’s lap. 
— Selected. 
- eo —— 


For the Woman's Journal. 
HOW THE BEANS CAME UP. 


BY F. E. MANN. 





Alice May was a little city girl. 

She lived in a brick house, which looked 
just like all the other houses on the street, 
except that some of them had gardens in 
front, while Alice’s house had but a tiny 
strip of green grass. 

When the warm days came, and all the 
ladies along the street were planting their 
flower-seeds, Alice longed for just one lit- 
tle seed of her own, that she might plant 
it und perhaps some day have a blossom 
all her own. And one day when Uncle 
Peter, the scissors-grinder, came along, 
she told him about it. 

“So you want some seeds, do you?” said 
he. ‘*Where’d you plant em?” 

“Oh! right here, in this corner by the 
step.” said Alice, **where they would get 
the warm sunshine, and I could water and 
watch them every day.” 

“Well, how will these do?” said Uncle 
Peter, drawing a handful of Lima beans 
from his pocket. ‘I’m taking some home 
to plant myself, but I guess I can spare 
you these if you want ’em.” 

*Can [have them? Oh, thank you, Uncle 
Peter! I'll plant them right away, and take 
And as Uncle 
Peter trudged off, he saw Alice digging 
holes with a little stick, dropping the beans 
in and covering them up. 

Then she had to wait for them to come 
up. It seemed along time. Every morn- 
ing the first thing she did was to run out 
on the doorstep to see if there were any lit- 
tle green sprouts peeping up, such as she 
could see in the gardens all up and down 
the street. One morning she found—what 
do you think? No little sprigs of green, 
but five beans, all split open, out on the 
ground. 

**Dear me!” she thought, ‘I didn't plant 
them deep enough!” So she took a hand 
ful of earth and patted it down hard over 
each bean. But in two or three more days, 
there they were again, five beans split in 
halves, up on top of the ground. Alice 
covered them up again, and yet again, for 
they came peeping up four or five times. 
Then, after a while, they did not come up 
any more; there was nothing for Alice to 
look at but the brown earth. 

One morning Uncle Peter came along to 
see how the beans looked, and Alice told 
him all about it, how they did not send up 
any green shoots, but just popped up them- 
selves, and how they had not come up at 
all since she covered them up last. 

‘Dig down and see what you find, Alice,” 
said Uncle Peter. 

Alice found the little beans, all dried and 
withered up. And Uncle Peter said: 

‘“*You see they are good for nothing now. 
After you planted them in the ground, 
they sent down little roots to hold them 
firmly in place, and then pushed them- 
selves up out of the ground. If you had 
waited, you would have seen two little 


green leaves come up from between the | 


halves of each bean, and then two more, 
and they would have kept growing till you 
would have had some nice little vines by 
this time. But it isn’t too late to try again. 
Come home with me, and [ll give you 
some more beans. This time you plant 
them and let them be.” 

Alice did as she was told. Before many 
days the beans popped up again, and this 
time she did not cover them up at all, but 
watered them, and the sun shone on them, 
and they sent up first one pair of leaves, 
and then another and another, till they 
were little vines ready to climb. Then 
Uncle Peter came and set some poles for 
them to run up, and they liked it very 
much. They climbed and climbed, and 
soon Alice saw some white blossoms on her 
bean-vines. She did not pick them, but 
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side of human things, and which is re- waited to see what would come of them. 


By-and-by the blossoms dropped off, and 


| some tiny bean-pods grew in their places. 





And oh, how fast they grew!—until one 
day, before Jack Frost came. Alice found 
they were ready to pick. So she picked 
them and took them in to mamma, who 
cooked them for dinner. There 
enough for all to have a taste,—papa and 
mamma and all the brothers and sisters ; 
and they thought the beans were very nice. 
Next year Alice planted 
beans, and this time she did not cover them 
up when they popped out of the ground, 
but waited for the green sprouts to come; 
and there was time for ever so many beans 
to grow and ripen before the frost came. 


were 


some more 
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Tf it were possible 
to get the testimony of the multitude wh» 
have used Hoop’s SARSAPARSLZA for de- 
bility, languor, lassitude, and that general 
feeling of stupidity, weariness and exhaus- 
tion which every one feels during this season, 
we should be able to present to our readerg 
such an overwhelming mass of commend- 
atory messages, that the few who have not 
tried it would do so at once. Itis a positive 
fact, and has been so effectually demon 
strated that no one to-day denies it, that 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla contains more real med. 
cinal value than any article before the people- 


What 
Messrs. C.I, Hoop & Co., 
a Lowell, Mass.: 

‘ Dene ise 1 Dave suf- 
ered from kidney com- 
Man Did piaint and ditiousiess for 
hfteen years. Have tried 
everything and never got 
any good. Last January, 
be = I commenced tak- 
; 2 ing Hoop’s SARSAPARIL- 
Kidne Y sp, overstaing a 
ed me all up, pain in my 
Complaint chest andarms, headache 
and dizzy. I could not 
get up without feeling weary and all fagged 
out. Many mornings I was obliged to lie 
down on the lounge. Todo any work seem- 
ed almost impossible. Have taken two bot- 
tles. The backache, dizziness, pain in my 
chest and arms, and that feeling of intense 
weariness are all gone. I can eat gnything 
and it does not press me at all. Feel ~ 
like work; in fact, like a new man. Can 
heartily recommend Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA, 

and hope all who desire to know anythin 

about it will come to me and ask what 

think of it. Very truly yours, 
JONATHAN J. COBURN. 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


Works through the blood, regulating, toning 
and invigorating all the functions of the body. 

Sold by druggists. Price $1, or six for $5, 
C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


COLLEGE SONGS, 


Of the American Colleges. 
By HENRY RANDALL WAITE, 


One is tempted to pronounce this the very best col- 
lection of sougs extant. If not that, certainly none 
better of the size exist. Mr. Waite, who hus already 
compiled three College Song Booka, condenses into 
this the cream of other collections, and has brought 
together something that will be welcome in every 
household, as in every college. 


Dracut, MAss. 


with 





Seventy-four pieces of American, French, German 
or “African” origin, nonsensical, comic, pathetic, mu- 
sical and all sparklingly bright. 


Price but 50 cents! 


MODERN SINGING METHODS; 


Their Use and Abuse. 
By F. Botume. A short but important essay, with 
valuable advice to all who are studying voice culture. 
Price 35 cents. 
Send for Lists of EASTER MUSIC containing 


170 fine CHORALS, ANTHEMS, SONGs, ete. 


WELS’ 3d_ MASS (65 cts.), and WELS’ 
MASS of ST. CECILIA (65 cts), new works 


of great merit. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL HYMNAL. 


By Irvine Emerson. 281 well selected Hymns and 
about half as many Tunes, all appropriate and well 
fitted for Devotional Exercises in schools. Price 50 
cents, $4 80 per dozen. 

Mailed for the Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 
ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 
BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 


It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and EleventhSt., Washington, D.C. 


Send six cents ter postage and 
receive free, acostly box of 
8 goods which will he!p all, of 


either sex, to more money right away than anything 
else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol- 
utely sure. Atonceaddress T'ruE & Co., Augusta, Me 








Special Sale of Artistic 
PAPER HANGINGS. 


aa A large stock of the latest styles of Paper 
Hangings, Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., re 
tailing fur one-third lessthan any other store in Boston 











T. F. SWAN, 
No, 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


CONSUMPTION. 


ave a positive remedy for the above disease ; by its u 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long standing 
have beencured. Indeed, so strong is my faith in its efficacy 
that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give ex- 
oress & P. O, aduress. Dik, T. A. SLOCUM, 161 Pearl St. N. ¥ 








The Duchess Emilia. 


A ROMANCE. 


By Barreit Wendell, Ll vol. 16mo. $1, 


An admirable and poetic romance of Rome of 
forty years ago. the mysterious and semi feudal 
Rome of Pope Gregory and his Cardinals, full of 
rich reminiscences of the ancient papal families, 
the Barberini, Colonna, and others, and saturat 
ed in the dreamy atmosphere of the Campagna 
in the States of the Church. The author is well 
known as one of the foremost of the younger 
literati of Boston and Cambridge, and is official- 
ly connected with Harvard University. 


A VALUABLE MONOGRAPH ON JAPANESE 


ART 


Review of the Chapter on Painting in 


‘GONSE’S L’ART JAPONAIS,” 


By Ernest F. Fexoiiosa, Professor of Phil- 
osophy and Logic, University ot Tokio, Japan. 
vol. Svo. Paper covers. 25 cents. 

“One has only to read this review to realize 
the profound study the author must have given 
to the subject. The editor of The Japan Mail, 
who is himself a connoisseur ot Japanese paint- 
ing, says that Professor Fenollosa is incompara- 
bly the greatest living critic of Japanese pictorial 
art. ... A faint {dea of tte character »nd depth 
of Professor Fenollosa’s investigations may be 
gained by reading this review.’’— Boston Trans- 
cript. 


AGAMEMNON’S DAUGHTER. 


A POEM. By Denton J. Sniper, author of 
“A Walk in Hellas,’ “Delpbic Days,” ete. 1 
vol. Square l6mo. Fine laid paper. $1 50. 
A brilliant and finely portrayed poem of Iphi- 

genia and ancient Greece, written by one of the 

most accomplished classic scholars of the day. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


BOSTON BIBLE HOUSE. 
The largest and finest assortment of Oxford 
and other Teachers’ Bibles, Prayer Booke, 
Hymnals, Testaments, in New England, and 


atthe Lowest Prices, H. L. HASTINGS, 
47 Cornhill, Boston, 





Free! The Newest Easter Carol! 


DO YOU WANT “The brightest and best four-page 
juvenile , aper in the country for the price.” two num- 
vers a month, full of original stories, with beautiful 
illustrations, and choice poetry and music, and which 
such men as T. L. Cuyler. Dr. A. J. Gordon, Dr, 
8. F. Smith, and others + escribe as “Admirable,” “Ar- 
Ustically pralseworthy.” “Have sven nothing better”? 
If so, sens 30 cents for THE LITTLE CHRISTIAN” one 
vear, and receive free. in addition, a cony of the beauti- 
Jul Carol.**Be Glad, O Karth,’’ by Mr. William E. 
Nies, pupil of Prof. Juv. K. Paine, of Harvard Uni- 
versity. HH. L. HASTINGS, 

47 Cornhill, Boston, Muss. 


NEW BOOK! 


Woman Suffrage Defended and all 
Objections Answered. 





The Arguments by Mrs. Leonard and 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells Com- 
pletely Refuted. 





“The book is highly interesting.”—Ma/den Mirror. 
“The book is very excellent.”—Susan B. Anthony. 


“It contains many times its value in argument and 
useful information.” — Woman’s Journal. 


“Invaluable as a refutation of .our opponents.”— 
Mrs. Shattuck. 


“The most interesting book on woman suffrage I 
have ever met.”"—Mrs. Livermore. 


“It is a book that deserves to be read, and will chal- 
lenge all the skill of the remonstrants against woman 
suffrage.’ — Melrose Journal. 


“We have read the book through, and as a manual 
of fact and argument, itis the best we have seen,”— 
Clinton Times. 


“We commend it to the thoughtful reader as a book 
that will be found hard to dispute.”— Cleveland 
Leader. 


“This volume contains a vigorous argument, forti- 
fled by many authorities, in favor of woman's right to 
the ballot.”’— Zion's Herald. 

‘A valuable work on woman suffrage; and gives 
Irrefutable arguments to sustain the reform.’’—Vew 
Northwest. 





Published by LEE & SHEPARD. 
PRICE 50 CENTS (PAPER). 


For Sale at this office. Sent by mail when desired. 


- VASSAR COLLEGE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A full college course for women, with special and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
Ten professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum and scientific col- 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 
cation. 8. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President. 








INTERRUPTED. 


By Pansy (Mre. Gi. R. Alden). Extra cloth, 12mo, 

31 WW. 

It has all the charm of this most popular author's 
fascinating style, grown riper cach year, and porsess- 
ing more f the peculiar power by which she adapts 
herself to her varied audience. More than a hundred 
thousand of Pansy's books are sold every year 


WITHIN THE SHADOW. 
By Dornotuy HoLtreyp. l2mo, cloth, $1 25. 

The most successtul book of the year.” “The 
plot is ingenious, yet not improbable, the character- 
drawing strong and vigorous, the story throughout 
one of brilliancy aud power,” “The book cannot help 
making a sensation.”— Boston Tranacript “The 
author is an original and vigorous writer, and at once 
takes rank with the best writers of American fiction.”’ 
—Tuledo Journal. “A story of such brilliancy and 
power as to at once entitle its author to recognition as 
a writer of high ability.”—/ournal Press, St. Cloud. 
“The author bas skill in invention with the purest sen- 
timent and good natural style.”"—Boston Globe. 


PHILOSOPHIAZA QUASTOR; 
Or Days at Concord. 
By Junia R. ANAGNOS. 12mo, 60 cents. 

In this interesting book Mra. Anagnos, one of the 
accomplished daughters of Mra. Julian Ward Howe, 
presents under cover of « pleasing narrative, a sketch 
of the memorable Emerson and other sessions of the 
Concord School of Philosophy. It has for ite frontis- 
piece an excellent picture of the building occupied by 
this renowned school. 


HOW SUCCESS IS WON. 

Little Biographies. Third Series. 
By Sanan K. Bowron. Price $1. 

Phis is the best of the recent bocks of this popular 
class of biography, all its “successful men” are Amer- 
icuns, and with two or three exce ptions they are living 
and in the full tide,of business und power. In each 
case, the facts have been furnished to the author by 
the subject of the ography or by family friends; 
and Mrs. Bolton has chosen from this authentic ma 
terial those incidents which most fully illustrate the 
successive steps, and the ruling principles, by which 
success has been gained. A portrait accompanies cach 
biography. 

iN CASE OF ACCIDENT. 
By Dr. PD. A. SARGENT. Lluctrated. Price 60 cents. 

This litte bandbovk is worth xs weight in gold, and 
should be found on the most convenient shelt of every 
family library. The author is connected with the 
Harvard College Gymnasium, and the contents of the 
volume are made up of practical talks delivered before 
the ladies’ class of the Gymnasium. His aim is to 
give such practical information as will aid to self pres- 
ervation in times of danger, und to teach a few of the 
Fimplest methods of meeting the common accidents 
and emergencies of life. The illustraiious are bumer- 
ous aud excellent. 


REO LETTER STORIES. 
Translated from the German by Miss Lucy Wuke- 

LOCK. Price 60 cents, 

Madatne Johanna Spyrii*s pronounced by competent 
critics the best living Germwn writer for children. 
Miss Lucy Wheelock, of the Chauncey Hall School, 
Boston, has gracefully translated some of her must 
charming tales, under the above title. This delightful 
volume, prettily bound and illustrated, is one of the 
best selling booke of the season. 


THE EVOLUTION OF DODD. 


By WituiaAmM Haw ty Smiru. Extra cloth, 12mo. 
1 





This remarkable book is destined to create as great 
a stir in its way as “Ginx’s Baby,” a'though written 
in an entirely different style. It treat« of phases of 
young life as seen through the spectacles of a keen- 
eyed man, sharp enough to let none of the intricacies 
of the newer systems of education evade him. It 
should be read by every parent, teacher, and public 
school officer in this or any other country. While 
for pure amusement in watching Dodd's evolution, it 
is one of the richest books of the season. 


THE ARNOLD BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
Edited by his daughters. $1 25. , 

With an autograph introductory poem by Edwin 
Arnold, and choice quotations from his poems for 
every day. The many admirers of the “Light of Asia’’ 
will gladly welcome this graceful souvenir of the auth- 
or, Which is handsomely illustrated and daintily fin- 
ished. 


Boston: D.LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


BY 
CHARLES ECBERT CRADDOCK. 


IN THE TENNESSEE MOUNTAINS. 


Eight remarkable Stories of East Tennessee Life, 
Scenery and Character. $1 25. 


THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT 
SMOKY MOUNTAINS. 


A striking Serial Story, which began in the ATLAN- 
TIC MONTHLY for January, and will continue 
for several months to come. Price of ATLANTIC, 
30 cents a number, $4 a year. 


NEW BOOKS, 
EDGAR ALLAN POE, 


By GrorGE E. WoopBerry. Volunw 8 of *Ameri- 
can Men of Letters.””) With Steel Portrait. Gilt 
top, $1 25. 

This is the first complete, authentic, and adequate 
account of Poe's career. It contains much new ma- 
terial, including many letters never before printed; 
and it is not only an excellent biography of Poe, but a 
very valuable addition to the series to which it belongs. 


CONGRESSIONAL GOVERNMENT. 


A Study in American Politics. By Wooprow WIL- 
SON. lémo, $1 25. 

A careful and thorough study of the American sys- 
tem of Congressional Goverument, compared with 
Parliamentary Government, and contrasted with the 
system as designed by the framers of the Constitution. 

THE RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF 
PHILOSOPHY. 

A Critique of the Basis of Conduct and of Faith. By 
JostanH Royce, Ph. D., Instructor in Philosophy in 
Harvard College. Crown, 8vo, $2. 

This important work discusses the deepest problems 
of religion in close connection with the first principles 
of asystem of philosophy; not in technical form, but 
60 as to appeal to general readers who are interested 
in philosophy, and to students of philosophy who are 
interested in religion and human life. 


MY LADY POKAHONTAS. 

A True Relation of Virginia. Writ by ANAs ‘Top- 
KILL, Puritan and Pilgrim. With notes by Joun 
EsTEen Cooke, author of “Virginia,” etc. Exquis- 
itely printed in antique style. lémo, gilt top, $1 25. 


PARADISE FOUND. 


THE CRADLE OF THE HUMAN RACE AT 
THE NORTH POLE. _ A Study of the Prehistoric 
World. By WiitiAmM F. Warren, &.'‘I’. D., LL. 


D., President of Boston University. With Original 

Illustrations and Charts. Svo, #2. 

Dr. Warren sustains his theory with a surprising 
array of evidence, and this in turn throws much light 
on the most vital of the current problems of biology, 
terrestrial physics, ancient cosmology, compurative 
mythology, primeval history, scientific anthropology, 
and Hebrew and Ethnic tradition. 


A CARPET KNIGHT. 
A Novel. By Harrorp FLEMING, author of “Cupid 

and the Sphinx.”’ 1l6mo, $1 25. 

This novel gives a truthful picture of moderna social 
life in the “good society” of a large American city. 
Its spirit and tone will render it doubly acceptable to 
those who find themselves fascinated by its plot, inci- 
dents, and flowing narrative. 

*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


BOSTON, 
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Communieations and letters relating to editorial 
Manacement must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper. must be addressed to box 3628, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P.O. money orders may 
be sentat our risk. Money sent in letters not regis- 
tered at the risk of the sender 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration ot 
their subseriptions and to forward money for the ensu- 
ing vear without waiting fora bill. : 

The receipt of the paper is a suficient receipt for the 
Grsi subseripiion. The change of date printed on the 
paper is a reeeip! for renewals. This change should be 
made the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. 


A PURPOSE, NOT A PARTY. 


The incipient movement for a new po- 
litical party was made the basis of an edi- 
torial in the Boston Herald of last Sunday. 
It said :— 

“There is no dominating national issue 
having force enough to divide the old par- 
ties, and to create a new one which shall 
take the place of one of the existing or- 
ganizations.” 

This. may be true, but it leads to the 
question whether there-is not enough love 
of fair play in all parties to unite them in 
a generous endeavor to secure equal rights 
for women. What could be finer than for 
those who have the advantage of the bal- 
lot to make it sure that others, to whom it 
would be an equal advantage. should have 
it also? Before the next presidential clec- 
tion there is time to do it. Where are the 
just and generous men who will take the 
lead in this? i. & 

“ee 


WHO WILL TEND THE DOOR-BELL? 


The old agony as to what would become 
of the baby when its mother went to vote 
seems to have been assuaged. But the 
Congregationalist has found anew one. Af- 
ter saying, **That portion of the sex which 
is in league with the rum-seller, the gam- 
bler, and the dance-hall keeper would be 
sure to vote every time, and this would 
compel every good woman to vote, sick or 
well, willing or unwilling,” it adds, **but 
when it comes to the city mansion, to the 
Jady of the house and all her servants leav- 
ing it, with perhaps no one to tend the 
door-bell . . . the business takes on a se- 
rious look.” 

The writer evidently expects women will 
believe and be terrified by his warning 
words, for he proceeds to show his con- 
tempt for the intellect of women as fol- 
lows: 

“The intellectual peculiarities of wom- 
an scarcely favor large expectation of the 
usefulness of her enfranchisement. [f all 


end in her casting often, or habitually, a | 


wrong vote, society must surely be the 
worse for it.” 

Then, after comparing hers with the 
calm, cool judgment of man, he says: 

“She is apt tojump at conclusions. Often 
she can little beside the red rag of 
prejudice, while, at the same time, that she 
is illogical, incompletely supplied with 
facts. or wholly astray from all the cardin- 
al points of a given subject, will be likely 
to make her more rather than less assured 
and persistent.” 

With this view of women, the Congrega- 
tionalist is wise to tinkle the door-bell at 
them. But the noble women who served in 
the Sanitary Commission, and those whom 
the State summons to its service, and the 
good wives and mothers and daughters 
who are doing their part well, will not be 
terrified or pause for any such diatribe. 

Suppose Samuel Adams, or James Otis, or 
Paul Revere, in the midst of their defence 
of the very principles women are now seek- 
ing to have applied, had stopped to ask, 
**Who will tend the door-bell?”’ 


oe —— 


CIVIL SERVICE. 


see 


L. 8. 


Miss Ada C,. Sweet was appointed U.S. 
Pension Agent for Illinois, by Gen. Grant, 
in 1874. She has been twice re-appointed. 
So faithfully have the duties of her office 
been discharged, and so thoroughly does 
Miss Sweet command the respect of the 
citizens of Chicago, that though repeated 
efforts have been made to secure the place 
for some one else, they have all failed. 

On Saturday, April 4, Miss Sweet re- 
ceived the following telegram : 

Wasuinoton, April 4.—Will vou send to this 
office your resignation, to take effect on June 30? 
You will readily appreciate the fact, which I 
gladly state, that there is no reason personal to 
yourself, or to your management of your office, 
which induces this request. 

l am very respectfully vours, 
Joun C. Brack, Commissioner. 

Please reply. 

Miss Sweet replied by letter to Gen. 
Black, and by the following telegram to 
the President: 


The Commissioner of Pensions telegraphs me 
to-day asking me to send him my resigoation as 
United States Pension Agent, to take effect June 
30, 1885. Atthe same time be declares that no 
reason personal to myself, or to my management 
of my office, induces the request. My commis- 
sion from the President runs tor four years, my 
present term not ending until April 16. 1886. I 
have performed al! the duties of my oflice with 
an eye single to the interests confided to my 
charge. Conscious of this, I do not wish to re- 
sign, and I know of no reason why I should take 
action that might seem to be voluntary, when in 
reality it would be taken under protest. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Apa C. Sweet, 
United States Pension Agent. 











THE WOMAN'S 


It remained to be seen whether the civil 
service theory would be applied. ‘There 
was no reason for her removal except the 
“spoils.” The salary was 34,000 a vear, 
and the place was wanted for some one 
else. 

I called at her pension-oftice by invita- 
of Miss Sweet last November. So 
neat and homelike were the rooms that 
they might have been the iiving rooms of 
a pleasant and retined family. 
assistants, 


tion 


corps of young women well 
cared for, well paid, were a joy to see. 
Miss like a gracious queen 


among them. 


Sweet was 
Good will, good order, and 
systematic business arrangements were 
visible everywhere. An old resident of 
Chicago said to me: ‘Miss Sweet is very 
much respected here.” 

It appears that the straightforward, hon- 
est course of Miss Sweet is likely to result 
in her retaining her place. Such a spirit 
is just what is needed in our polities. 

L. S. 
“eo 
LATEST LEAFLETS. 

The latest suffrage leaflets are the fol- 
lowing: Municipal Suffrage for Women, 
by Ednah D Cheney; Woman Suffrage 
Catechism, by Lucy Stone; How Long 
Shall We Rob and Enslave Women? by 
Wm. I. Bowditch: Woman Suffrage in 
Washington Territory: and Woman Suf- 
frage on ‘Trial. 

No better service can be rendered to the 
suffrage cause than to distribute these 
leaflets. Suffrage Leagues can use them 
as a means of enlightenment to all the 
country round. 

‘They will be supplied at cost, 10 cents 
per hundred, or 15 cents per hundred post- 
paid by mail, for allexcept Mr.Bowditch's, 
which are 30 cents per hundred, or 35 cents 
per hundred pos: paid. Le 8, 

“ee 
DON'T DO IT. 

Don't give other people the expense of 
your private affairs. From sheer thought- 
lessness, perhaps, many persons have the 
habit of sending on a postal card, or in a 


Her fine | 


each ovcupying from one to two and a half 
of the Congreyatiovalist’s long columns, 
In his preliminary articles, the editor de- 
votes himself particularly to denunciation 
of manhood suffrage. He defends the orig- 
inal limitation of suffrage to church mem- 
and shows how, having once aban- 
restriction, we have 


bers. 
doned that prudent 
gone down step by step, letting in poor 
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| 


white men, and negroes, and Irish, untilour | 


politics are shaped by “blank 
| heads, blazing bigots, and boozy brutes.” 
and we are brought to a condition inexpres- 
sibly deplorable. Nothing is wanting to the 
complete degradation of the suffrage ex- 
cept to take the last step downward and 
extend it to women. The fallibility and 
folly of women, and their incompetency for 
politics, are strongly insisted upon. All 
the legal *‘advantages” which a woman 
has over a man in Massachusetts are set 


blunader- 


forth in vivid colors, beginning with the | 


fact that a **woman”™ can contract a valid 
marriage at twelve years old, while the 
“man” is obliged to wait till he is four- 
teen. The legal advantages which a man 
has over a2 woman are as far as possible 
glossed over, and some of the worst of 
them are ignored entirely. The law is 
not unjust to women; but if it is, it can be 
better amended without women’s voting, 
and in fact, on the whole, the Congrega- 
tionalist graciously concedes that it might 
be best to amend it, and to put women up- 
on a complete legal equality with men, so 
Sut as for 





far as property is concerned. 
letting them vote—never! 

We publish this week a part of the ninth 
article of the series, in which there is a 


summing up of the preceding argu- 
ments. <A brief reply to the chief points is 


in order, though they are not new. 


| Dr. Dexter urges, first, that suffrage is 


letter without stamps enclosed for reply, | 


inquiries and commissions the performance 
of which takes time and trouble. In a 
public oftice like ours it becomes an oner- 
ous tax. We vre willing to render friend- 
ly service, but we ought not to be expected 
to pay the expense besides. Remember to 
enclose stamps for reply. .. 8. 


eo 


A WORD TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The month of April begins the second | 


quarter of the year. Every subscriber 
should look to his envelope to see whether 


this year’s subscription is paid, and if not, 


should attend to it at once. hee Be 
died 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE vs. THE CONGREGATION- 
ALIST. 


About nine weeks ago, the Congrega- 
tionalist announced editorially that it was 
going to devote “two or three articles of 
moderate length” to the discussion of 
woman suffrage. Knowing that the editor 
of the Congregationalist is one of the strong- 
est opponents of equai-rights now surviv- 
ing. we nevertheless rejoiced that he meant 
to discuss the subject, and this for two 
reasons. 

In the first place, the objections to wom- 
an suffrage are so unsound, and so contrary 
to the spirit of the age, that the oftener 
they are publicly urged, the more evident 
their weakness becomes. ‘They are like 
some antiquated ball-dress, the splendor of 
which may remain an undisputed family 
tradition as long as the garment remains 
folded away in a trunk, but no longer. 
The oftener it is brought out and held up 
to the light to be admired, the more mani- 
fest become its faded colors, its many 
moth-holes, its antiquated cut and general 
unsuitability to the needs of a new genera- 
tion. 

In the second place, the Congregational- 
ist is so ultra in its conservatism that it is 
sure to state the objections in their most 
extreme and offensive form; and this tends 
to reaction. ‘There is hardly a woman, not 
already an aggressive opponent of suf- 
frage, who could read without indignation 
such an article as that on ‘The Fitness of 
Women for Suffrage.”* in the Congregation- 
alist of March 26. 


servative women, after reading it, might | 


have exclaimed, with an opponent who 


had just read the published argument of | 


the remonstrants, “I never felt so much 
like a suflragist in my life!” 
woman's rights ‘sentiment that exists in 
anybody is stirred up by such articles. 
Accordingly, we have been reading the 


dissertations of the Congregationalist week | 


by week with interest and amusement, and 
a conviction that they would do good. 

It was our intention to wais till the 
series was concluded, and then comment 
upon the whole at once. But the *‘two or 
three articles of moderate length” which 
were promised have stretched out to nine, 


not a natural right, and that therefore it 
is not wrong todeny it to women. Whether 
suffrage is or is not a natural right de- 
pends entirely on your definition of a nat- 
ural right. Inthe sense in which Dr. Dex- 


ter uses the term, it certainly is not. 
What then? As James Freeman Clarke 
SUVs: 


“We are told by the opponents of suf- 
frage that voting is not a natural or an in- 
herent right. Probabl¥not. In a state of 
nature there is very little voting. A great 
many rights are given by society, of which, 
however, it would be manifestly unjust to 
deprive either sex. If all women were 
forbidden to use the sidewalk, and they 
complained of the injustice of that depri- 
vation, it would be no answer to tell them 
that it was not a natural or inherent right, 
but one given by society, and which socie- 
ty might therefore contrel as it saw fit.” 

Dr. Dexter says it is claimed that the 
progress in ‘tfemale” education requires 
that women should be allowed to vote. 
This is not precisely the claim. No doubt 
the higher education of women is fitting 
them to be more intelligent voters than 
they would have been without it. No 


doubt, also, it has much to do with the’ 


growing desire for suffrage among intelli- 


gent women. Moreover, the incongruity 


of classing highly-educated women with 
minors, idiots, and other political incom- 


petents, becomes more glaring as the 
number of such women increases. Dr. 
Dexter finds a sufficient answer to this in 


the fact that Dr. Seelye, president of 
Smith College, is opposed to woman suf- 
frage. We might reply that Miss Free- 
man, president of Wellesley College, is in 
favor of woman suffrage, and that on sub- 
jects relaiing to the welfare of her own 
sex, her opinion is worth at least as much 
as Dr. Seelye’s. On the other hand, all 
the opponents of the higher education are 
opponents of suffrage, as in consistency 
they ought to be. since the arguments 
urged against both are largely the same. 
Witness the recent debate in the West Vir- 
ginia Legislature over the proposal to ad- 
mit women to the State University. 

Dr. Dexter says, *‘We are told that a 
mujority of women desire the ballot.” 
Dr. Dexter reads the WOMAN’'s JOURNAL, 
in order to find subjects for criticism, and 


that assertion. ‘The claim is not that the 
majority of women desire the ballot, but 
that, of those women who take any strong 





Probably scores of con- | 


All the latent | 


interest in the question either way, the 
great majority are in favor. ‘This is 
proved by the great preponderance of pe- 
titioners over remonstrants. Dr. Dexter 
says that the women who do pot want suf- 
frage show it sufliciently by saying noth- 
ing. But he did not think so 1 few weeks 
| ago. when he was urging the women read- 

ers of his paper to make their wishes man- 
ifest by petitioning against the impending 
evil. He declares, in italics, that only a 
little more than three and a half per cent. 
| of the women of Massachusetts have asked 
for suffrage this vear. He does not men- 
tion that less than one-tenth of one per 


petitioned against it, though earnestly en- 
treated to do so. 

Dr. Dexter says that single women and 
widows are not deprived of representation, 
because such a woman **can make her de- 
sires known through” her male friends and 
She can her desire 


| neighbors. mike 


he ought to know better than to make | 














| 


cent. of the women of Massachusetts have 
| 


| 
| 
| 


jestic length? 
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known to them, undoubtedly: but she can- 
not make it known through them at the 
ballot-box unless they happen to share the 
Even then, their votes 


and the matter 


desire. represent 
their own desire, not hers, 
is decided according to the number of men, 
As 


hot 


not of men and women, so desiring. 
George William Curtis “It is 
true that, in the ordinary and honorable 
represent- 


SVS, 
sense of the words, women are 
ed by The 
their case and that 


resemblance between 
of the 


than 


men.” 
American col- 
onies is much more skin-deep. 
The colonists had friends and relatives in 
England, bound to them by the tenderest 
ties of blood, through whom they could 
“make their desires known.” It was the 
reiterated assertion that the colonists were 
virtually represented which led James 


Otis to declare that there was ‘no such | 


thing as virtual representation.” 


It is impossible by any sophistry to ex- | 


plain away the manifest injustice of deny- 
ing to competent tax-payers all voice as 
to the amount of the tax and the way in 
which the money shall be spent. Dr. Dex- 
ter has recourse to the usual evasion. 


This is,in substance, that taxation with- | 


out representation is not tyranny. because 
children are taxed without being repre- 
sented. But many things are done to chil- 
dren which it would be plainly tyrannical 
to do to grown people. Children may be 
imprisoned in dark closets without a legal 
warrant, and subjected to whipping with- 
out trial by jury; they cannot control 


their own property or earnings, or make a 


will, or enter into a coutract. The posi- 
tion of a married woman used to be pre- 
cisely like that of «a child in all these re- 
spects. ‘Through the efforts of the **wom- 
an’s rights agitators,” these laws have 
been largely amended in this State, in the 
course of the last forty years. But it 
would have been no answer to those who 
came seeking their repeal to suy to them: 
“it is right to do these things to children, 
therefore it cannot be wrong to dothem to 
women. ‘The powers which a husband 
has over his wife are not excessive or ty- 
rannical; they are ouly the powers which 
every father has over his minor child.” 
Treatment which is suitable for children 


is not therefore necessarily suitable for 
grown persons. The claim that because 


the country always contains male minors, 
it is therefore right that all women should 
be held in a state of perpetual mimority, Is 
one of the most transparent fallacies ever 
advanced. Dr. Dexter might as well have 
said that it was right to keep grown women 
in swaddling-bands because there are al- 
ways some boy-babies so attired, and “if 
itis a hardship in one case, it must be in 
the other.” 

As for women’s purifying polities, Dr. 
Dexter declares that he does not believe 
it. On the contrary, he sees in women’s 
bonnets and veils additional facilities for 
‘repeating. jut what opportunities for 
disguise are there in a feminine veil com- 
pared with those afforded by a masculine 
beard?) What is to prevent an unprinci- 
pled masculine repeater from laying ina 
stock of false beards, and presenting him- 
self at the polls first with a black mous- 
tache, then with auburn side-whiskers, and 
finally with a flowing silvery beard of ma- 


” 


disfranchised; a sex to whom nature has 


STATISTICS OF WOMEN VOTING. 


E:dlitors Woman's Journal: 

Reading in the Boston Evening Journal 
of March 25 the statement from the Seere. 
tary of State of the number of women who 
registered and voted from 1881 to ISS4 jp. 
elusive, [ see that Worcester Co. for Iss] 


gives: 
Registered. Voted 
 _—-- enseaens shone 21 
Dy 65-504 4006s cenncoeeanted A 5 
MK obanenepeeeerteoeseenss 3 il 
Diidcce annus 52 13 
If the correctness of the report is to be 
judged by that of Worcester Co.. it is 
worth nothing. Our town clerk has given 


me a copy of the report sent to the Secre- 
tary of State, which is very incomplete, 
for he said that all he had to make it from 
were the check lists, and those were so 
marked that it was difficult. 

The town clerk's report gives: 


Registered. Voted 

So cages ces Oe 82 

ear ceeevetedsess OF 49 

BED cesceeueneragersvedeas 6u 60 
This makes a different showing for 


Worcester County, although not complete 
or correct. 

Below I will give a report from the 
books of the secretary of the Equal Suf- 
frage Association of Milford: 


Registered. Voted, 
_ inate ‘ion ne 4 
are oe £8 oo 
See ecccccose 103 82 
__.. BP Seeportete seuee. e 52 
PN einbnts 6édectewcsices 60 Aboutdd 


The list of women who voted last year 
was missing. 

This year there were over sixty regis. 
tered, but we decided for several reasons 
not to vote, and there was not one vote 
cast by a woman. This does not show a 
interest in the franchise for 
women, but an increasing disgust at the 
infinitesimal crumb thrown grudgingly 
from the full table which women have 


decrease of 


| helped prepare and pay for. 


} 


| 


By all means, let men be | 


furnished such abundant means of trans- | 


forming their countenances, can not be 
trusted with the ballot! . 

Seriously, Dr. Dexter fails to give any 
good reason for his belief that woman suf- 
frage will corrupt politics. Women are 
not “unanimous for goodness,” but they 
constitute more than two-thirds of the 
church members, and less than one-fifth 
of the criminals, of our country. The sta- 
tistics of crime show that there is no such 
large vicious and criminal class among 
women as among men. In the words of 
an eminent divine: ‘‘Women are the most 
religious, the most moral, and the most 
sober portion of the American people, and 
it is not easy to see why their influence in 
publie life is dreaded.” 

Finally, we are told that society could 
not be expected to ‘rest quietly under 
galling legal restraints which were known 
to be due to the vote of one sex as against 
the other.” In Washington ‘Territory, the 
disreputable elements of society are under 
legal restraints which they find exceeding- 
lv galling. and which they know to be due, 
not to the vote of one sex as against the 
other, but to the respectable men re-in- 


forced by the respectable women. They 
find themselves obliged to submit. They 


do not *trest quiet,” however. The dive- 


| the 


Yours truly, 
M. J.C. 


“ee 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


RUSSELL. 


The bill is lost. ‘That is the one over- 
whelming fact of the week,—a result not 
unexpected, to be sure, and yet none the 
less always a disappointment. The cireum- 
stances under which the vote was taken 
were in several respects unfortunate. The 
bill was finally reached on a rainy evening, 
when many of our friends were absent, 
there being more than enough absentees 
pledged, to have carried the bill. 

‘lo give the story of the week briefly in 
detail: On Thursday, April 2. 
tion of ladies from Brooklyn came to Al- 
bany in hopes of being present when the 
vote was taken; these were Mrs. Carey, 
Miss White, and the Rev. Anna Oliver. 
Mrs. Phoebe Hallock, of Ulster, was also 
present, and all of these ladies did good ser- 
vice by talking with members from their 
counties. 

The bill might perhaps have been reach- 
ed on that day. but as five of the friends of 
the measure were absent on a committee, it 
was not thought best to push it to a vote. 
Friday, of course, Was a useless day legis- 
latively. as is Monday evening, and ‘Tues- 
day morning was occupied by a long de- 
bate on the Prison Contract Labor Bill. 
Evening found in the Assembly Chamber 
many ladies interested in the question, 
usual ‘Tuesday evening woman suf- 
frage meeting having been adjourned that 
all might be present. Ata little before nine 
o'clock, Gen. Husted asked unanimous 
consent to consider **Assembly Bill No. 
$11;° this was granted, and the bill was 
read, 

Mr. Kidder Scott, of Livingston, moved 
to strike out the preamble; to this Gen. 
Husted consented. Mr. Seott then moved 
to substitute a Constitutional amendment; 
this was voted down. Gen. Husted then 
took the floor to make an argument in sup- 
port of the bill. First he quoted from vari- 
ous leading men who had favored the re- 
form, and next proceeded to consider the 
constitutional question. He showed that 
the State had already enfranchised by act 
various classes of citizens, and finally, 
that there was nothing in the statute-books 
to prevent women from voting to-day, 
closing by an eloquent appeal. The closest 
attention was paid throughout his speech. 

The ro. was then called, and during this 
process some twenty members made brief 
speeches for or against the bill. Among 


a delega- 


| these, one of the truest utterances was that 


| of Mr. McClellan, 


of Westchester, who 


| said that if there were voters bebind the 


keepers and gamblers of Seattle are crying 


out against woman suffrage as loudly as 
the Rev. Dr. Dexter. The fact that they 
do not ‘rest quiet’ is a strong testimony 
to the good effects of woman suffrage. 

Dr. Dexter having, as he thinks, tri- 
umphantly demolished all the arguments 
in favor of woman suffrage, proceeds to 
bring forward nine arguments against it 
he unanswerable. ‘The 


which considers 


bill, the constitutional question would not 
trouble any one very much. Some of the 
members disgraced themselves by absurd 
and flippant speeches, but the best men of 
both parties treated the question with the 
gravity it deserved. 

The result stood ayes 57, 
bill therefore failed for want of the Consti- 
tutional majority of 65 votes required to 
pass any bill. More than enough of the 


noes 56; the 


discussion of these must be reserved for | friends of the measure were absent to have 


next week. Ae 3. B. 


| 


made up the required number. But it is 
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TO MINNESOTA WOMEN. 


Attention, ladies! 
County Superintendents of Schools. 
The following is the law: 


Aw Act to entitle women to vote for County Su- 
perintendents of Schools. 
Be it enacted by the Leyislature of the State of 

Minnesota : — 

Sec. 1. That any woman of the age of twenty- 
one years and upward belonging w eitber of tbe 
classes mentioned in -ection one of articie seven 
of the Constitution of the State of Minnesota, 
who shali bave resided in the United States one 
vear, and in this State for four montbs next pre- 
ceding any e:ection at which a County Superin- 
tendent of schools is elected, shall be entitled to 
vote for County Superintendent of scbools at 
such election in the election district of which she 
sball at the time have been for ten days a resi- 
dent. 

Sec.2. Any woman entitied to vote under 
this act shall be required to register as now pro- 
vided by law for male voters. 

See. 3. ‘Lhe ballot offered by any woman en- 
titled to vote under this »ct sbal! not contin the 
name of any person to be voted for ut such elee- 
tion, except such County Superintendent of 
schools; and all such baliots shall be deposited 
in aseparate ballot box, but canvassed with the 
other bailots cast for County Superintendent of 
schools at such election. 

Sec. 4. The Supervisors of the several town- 
sbips and the City Councils of the several cities 
shall procure at the expense of said townships 
und cities respectively, a separate bailot box tor 
each election district destitute of the same, in 
which the ballots ot women entitled to vote under 
this act sball be deposited. 

Sec. 5. This act shall take effect and be in 
force from and after its passage. Approved 
March 2, 1585, 


The names of the senators who voted for 
this bill’are Messrs. Blake, Castle, Clarke, 
Clement, Crosby, Fletcher, 
Goodrich, Greenleaf, Griggs, Hickman, 
Knudson, Langdon, Lawrence, Morrison, 


Comstock, 


O'Brien, Peck, Pillsbury, Sackett, Ser- 
geant, Shaleen, Steenerson, ‘Truax. Van 
Hoesen, Ward, Wells and Wheat. 


These twenty-seven gentlemen have re- 
corded their names in history ina satisfac- 
tory and desirable light. 

The eleven senators who opposed the 
bill Messrs. Christensen, of Olivia; 
Doran, of Le Sueur; J. B. Gilfillan, of Min- 
neapolis: Hall, of Redwing; Johnson, of 
White Rock ; of New Ulm; Rice, 
of Wilmar; Severance, of Mantorville; 
Vollmer, of Glencoe: Welch, of Hender- 
son; and Wilson, of Winona. 

If these conservative gentlemen are ever 
favored with another opportunity to vote 
for the inevitable extension of suffrage, 
they have the prayers of many earnest men 
and women that they will their 
past action and east their influence on the 
side of human equality. 

MARTHA ANGLE DORSETT. 
eo 


NEW YORK CITY WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
SOCIETY. 


are 


Peterson, 


redeein 


monthly meeting of the 
Woman Suffrage Society 
103 West 
absence of 


The regular 
New York City 
was held at the headquarters, 
Forty-Eighth Street. In the 
the president, the chair was taken by the 
first vice-president, Mrs. Docia Goss. 

After the usual reports, Mrs. Annie 
Jenness Miller read an able and humorous 
reply to the remonstrants against woman 
suffrage. 

Mrs. Blake, who had just returned from 
Albany, gave an account of the efforts to 
influence legislation there and the present 
status of the bill. She also presented 
resolution congratulating the Rhode Island 
on their success ‘in passing a 
umendment, and one de- 
action of Gov. Pierce, of 
the woman suffrage 


suffragists 
constitutional 
nouncing the 
Dakota, in vetoing 


bill, and requesting the president to re- 


move him. ‘The resolutions were adopted. 

Miss I. McAdam, in proposing a vote 
of thanks to Mrs. Miller, suggested that, as 
had been so short, she should 


her paper 
add some further remarks. Mrs. Miller 
spoke eloquently and earnestly, urging 


that suffrage would not injure women in 
the home. 

Mr. Edward King, of the Central Labor 
Union, discussed the importance of suf- 
frage to working women, and the advan- 
tages of enlisting the assistance of wage- 
workers generally. 

Remarks were also made by 
Stearnes, Mrs. Brinkerhoff, Dr. 
Angel, Mr. Willcox, and others. 

A MEMBER. 
“eof —_ 


WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Mr. 
Annie 


Patents have been granted to women for 
the week ending March 17, 1885, as follows: 


Serena M. Carnes, New York, N. Y., 
Hinge-lock for Shutters. 
Nannie E. Robinson, Lamont, Mich., 


Cooking Utensil. 
Sarah A. H. Williamson, 
New Stove. 


Carson City, 


oo —— 

Mr. Cable’s house in New Orleans is a 
story-and-a-half cottage in drab and ma- 
roon, situated about fifty feet back from 
the street, and is at present occupied by 
Joaquin Miller. Mr. Cable’s mother and 
sisters live just opposite his own residence. 
His mother is an Indiana woman of strict 
Presbyterian principles. Her husband 
was a Southern gentleman. 


Women may vote for | 





THE WOMAN’S JOURN 


IN MEMORIAM. 


SOPHIA Foorb. 
Editors Woman's Journai: 

The columns of a paper devoted to the 
record of woman's worth and wark seem 
the proper place for a brief tribute to the 
an woman lately 
gone to her rest 

Sophia Foord was one of those who, Sy 


memory of estimable 


an upright life, an earnest sympathy in all 
great reforms and the influence of a fine 
character, made the world better while 
here. and left a sweet memory behind her. 

She is one of the most prominent figures 
in my early Concord days, when she kept 
school for the little Emersons, Channings, 
and Alcotts in the poet's barn. Many a 
wise lesson she gave us there, though kin- 
dergartens were as yet unknown; many a 
flower-hunt with Thoreau for our guide 
many a Sunday service where my father 
acted as chap!ain, and endless revels where 
old and young played together, while il- 
lustrious faves smiled on the pretty festi- 
vals under the pines. 

The warmth and vigor of her own nature 
were most attractive, and sincerity made 
her friendship worth having, and her life- 
long desire for high thinking and holy liv 
ing won for her the regard of many admi- 
rable persons, of which she was too modest 
to boast. 

I regret that I know so little of her later 
years, but take comfort in the knowledge 
that a devoted sister cheered her long ill- 
ness, and that after the refining discipline 
of pain, age. and death. her strong. spirit 
rejoices in the larger life she aspired to 
know. L. M. ALcorr. 

Bos‘on, April 8. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


WwW. BB 
Manse” 





Howells has rented the “Old 


at Concord for the summer. 

A single railroad took on 
eighteen car-loads of oranges and 
from Boston to the West. 


Monday 
lemons 


There are 197 girls in attendance at the 
University of Michigan, sixteen more than 
lust vear. 

The Current has secured the services of 
Professor David Swing as a special edito- 


| rial contributor. 





er 


Edward Eggleston sails for England in 


gg 
a few weeks to continue in the British 
Museum his researches ioto American 


colonial history. 

Mrs. Hester M. Poole keeps up a bright 
column in the Religio-Philosophical Juur- 
nal, under the heading of ** Women and the 
Household.” 

Dr. Wm. Elder, who has just died in 
Philadelphia, wrote the call for the first 
woman's rights convention held in Wor- 
cester, in 1850. 


The opening of the Carnival for the Sol- 


diers’ Home was a brilliant occasion. Ad- 
dresses were made by Hon. John D. Long 
and Governor Robinson. 

The one hundredth birthday of Rev. 


John Pierpont, who made Hollis Street 
Church ring with reproof of rum-sellers, 
and pleas for temperance, forty years ago, 
was duly celebrated in this city last week. 
Mr. Pierpont was a good woman suftragist. 
The Agents’ Herald, of Philadelphia, is a 
paper devoted to the exposure of frauds, 
quacks, and newspaper swindles of various 
kinds. It has a wide field of action, and 
labors therein energetically. An edition 
called the Public Herald is also issued. 


The many friends of Mrs. L. E. Caswell, 
the feunder of the Industrial Home, North 
Bennet Street, will learn with regret that 
she has tendered her resignation to the 
Board of Directors, to take effect the Ist of 
May, after a loving service of five years 
among the poor of the North Enid. 

The address of Mrs. 8S. M. Perkins be- 
fore the last Suffrage Convention at Wash- 
ington was published in the Woman's 
Tribune, and is now made a tract, entitled, 
“Objections Considered.” It is for sale, 
5 ets. for single copies, 40 cts. for ten cop- 
ies, $2 50 per hundred, by Mrs. Clara B. 
Colby, of Beatrice, Nebraska. 

Bates College proposes to endow a pro- 
fessorial chair to be filled by a woman. 
Such a professorship is much to be desired 
in every co-educational institution. Funds 
are now being sought for this purpose. 
Contributions ought to be ample, and they 
can be sent to Rev. Dr. Cheney, president 
of the College, at Lewiston, Maine. 


Among the many safeguards of female 
purity in the 
actment forbidding women ever to taste 
wine, and this law, being enforced with 
the earliest education, became at last, by 
habit and traditionary reverence, so incor- 
porated with the moral feelings of the peo- 
ple, that its violation was spoken of asa 
monstrous crime. 

The ‘*Friends” of England have subscrib- 
ed for an exquisite life size bust,in marble, 
of Elizabeth Fry, as a gift to the Friends’ 
Boarding School, in Providence, R. 1. It 
is completed, and is en route to this coun- 


Zoman Republic was an en- 





NAL: BOSTON, 


try. The ceremonies of unveiling the bust, | 
and of presentation, will take place early in | 
when Mrs. Mary A. Livermore will 
address of the occasion. 


June, 
deliver the 
teaching tem- 
“Band 


Every one interested in 
perance to children should see the 
of Hope Lesson Manual.’ by Mrs. Mary 
B. Willard and Mrs. W. F. Crafts. It is 
issued in two editions, one for teachers 
and contains 
illustra- 
tions, and opening exercises. It is 
an invaluable help in Band of Hope work. 
‘The teacher's edition is issued in the pro- 


and the other for scholars, 


‘essen text, primary teaching, 


songs, 


portion of one to every five copies. Prive 
5 cents each; 84 per hundred. Address 
Chas. E. S. Fielden, 161 LaSalle Street, 


lil. 

The bill transferring jurisdiction in di- 
vorce cases from the Supreme to the Supe- 
rior Court came up in the Massachusetts 
Senate on the 7th inst. So important is 
the measure that President Pillsbury left 
the chair to Senator Sessions and took the 
floor to advocate the pussage of the bill. 
Did it occur to any of them that the party 
most in need to be heard on that question 
had neither voice nor vote in that body? 


Chicago, 


Nearly two coiumns of the Boston Ad- 
vertixer of the Sth inst. are filled with the 
legal notices of application for licenses to 
sell intoxicating liquors In this connec- 
tion it may be told that on Saturday night 
last, little Ida Faulkener, seven years of 
age, sat with her mother, trembling and in 
fear of her drunken father. who, stumbling 
up the steps, seized the child by the hair, 
threw her on the floor, and kicked her till 
the blood ran from her mouth. Neither 
her cries nor the interference of her mother 
could save her. The murder of the inno- 
cents and the licenses to sell liquor go on 
together, all the s 

Mrs. Livermore, at the last suffrage so- 
ciable, said she had reason to believe that 
Mr. Parkman and Mrs. Wells were mis- 
taken in thinking that woman suffrage was 
losing ground. During the last fifteen 
years, in her annual lecturing trips through 
the country, she had never failed to be 
waited upon privately by lecture com- 
mittees at some of the places where she 
wis to speak, and requested to say noth- 
ing about’woman suffrage. This year, for 
the first time, no such request was any- 
where made. On the contrary, in a number 
of places she was particularly asked to 
touch upon that topic in the course of her 
address. ‘Our people are all alive on that 
subject, and will expect you to say 
thing about it,” the committee, or deacon, 
or clergyman would say. 
be. Mrs. Livermore has unusual! oppor- 
tunities for feeling the public pulse, and 
her observations are corroborated by many 
of the times. 


ame, 


some- 


aus the case might 


other signs 
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The New Orleans Exposition contains 
an exhibit under the auspices of the Red 
Cross Societies of Germany. It consists in 
the main of the handiwork of 
man women, the proceeds of which, under 
the auspices of the Empress Augusta. will 
be returned to the beneficiaries. At the 
Red Cross celebration lately held in con- 
nection with this exhibit, Mr. Ernest 
Kruttschnitt delivered an address on the 
Red Cross work, in the course of which he 
paid a high tribute to Miss Barton, who 
was prevented by illness from being pres- 
ent. He said: ‘The leader, the very heart 
and soul of the American organization, is 
Miss Clara Barton, a woman whose phil- 
anthropic works during the past twenty- 
five years have extended over two conti- 
nents and into almost every field of human 
misery. Not war hospitals alone have en- 
gaged her services. No history of Amer- 
ivan prison reform would be complete with- 
out the story of her life and of her adminis- 
tration of the Sherborn Female Reform 
Prison in Massachusett-, whilst the time 
stolen from even grander charities has 
been employed by her in the relief of suf- 
ferers by flood and by fire. Her exploits 
during our own war had already equalled 
those of Florence Nightingale, when she 
crossed the ocean to nurse the wounded 
French and Germans on the battle-fields of 
Alsace-Lorraine. After the close of that 
war, though utterly broken in health, she 
devoted herself to the task of securing the 
adhesion of the American government to 
the Geneva Convention, and to the organ- 
ization of the American Society of the Red 
Cross.” 


poor Ger- 
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Lewandi’s French bye House, 


17 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON, U. S.f A. 


PRICE LIST SENT ‘PRED. 
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GREAT BARGAINS 
CARPETS 


—AT— 


DOBSON'’S. 


WILTONS at - 
VELVETS, - - 
TAPESTRIES, - 


EXTRA SUPERS, - 


ENGLISH SHEET OIL, -— - 


LINOLEUMS, - - 


° ° - $1.50 
$1.00 and $1 
50 cents 
60 cents 

$1.00 
65 cents 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


525 and 527 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 





“DAISY” PILLOW-SHAM HOLDER. 


No large pillows 


needed, * 


Will tit any size 
bed. 


Model in window. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
BEST 








1A Move. Estan.isument In Lapies’ Gar- 
MENTS.—For twenty years the famous firm of 
Springer Bros. have conducied an extensive 
wholesale trade in Ladies’ Outside Gurments, but 
it is only a year since the energetic house opened 
their sumptuous retail show rooms in the new 
building built upon the sire of Wendell Phillips’ 
old home, which fronts on Essex Street and is 
flanked by Harrison Avenue and Chauncy Street. 
‘These retail sales rooms are on the ground floor, 
and are already well known to the tasbionable 
world of Jadies, who are always sure of finding 
there an elaborate assortment of the lutest novel- 
ties from all the leading toreign manutacturers. 
The entire floor space with ts handsome drug- 
gets is peopled with forms ciad in the fush:ons 
that are to reign supreme for the next six months. 
There are short wraps, jong wraps. wiaps Jong in 
front and short bebind; wraps with Fecora 
sleeves, wraps with hoods, and wraps with neith- 
er, and wraps in every material trom veivet to 
camels hair. In tact, the univers«! tenuency of 
fashion seems to be almost the ex:reme depart- 
ure from the tight-fitting garwent ot the past 
two seasons; even the sgort sacques are k ose 
fronts, some with vests and some without, and 
there is « tendency to jong tronts and short 
backs, to wide braid as a finish, and the most 
correct material is homespun. Some ot the 
wraps have shaw!-sbaped fronts and large sleeves ; 
several in that form are shown among the gar- 
ments of the Springers’ own make, whico in tin 
ish will bear coinparison with the handsomest of 
those of French make. Among the long wraps 
Is one bearing on the inside of the neck the witch- 
ing words, “ Monsieur Cheuvreux Aubertot, 
Paris.” What woman could withstand that? 
It is a long garment to entirely cover the fig- 
ure, of brown woollen woven in #n almost invisi- 
ble pattern. the garment itself fits tightly io 
front, with a back somewnat atter the Russian 
circular style, while long Fedora-lixe sleeves 
lined with satin, and bands of satin braided and 
embroidered, give the tront an air of elegance, 
and a bood tined with embrvidery finishes the 
back. Another long wrap, sumetoing atrer the 
Russian circular style, is shown in darker 
brown woollen, with the fulness of the back 
plaiied just below the waist, and held by a flat 
velvet bund, while the yoke front is tied with long 
ribbon ends, a velvet collar and long pointed 
sleeves reaching nearly to the bottom of the gar- 
ment on the side. This is a very novel shape. 
Then there are shoulder wraps, shoulder capes, 
plain, be-fringed, lace-trimmed, and beaded; 
shawlettes of the finest materials exquisitely em- 
broidered, and scores of little elegancies that 
must be seen to be appreciated, and which can be 
examined to the best of advantage ut this store, 
where one is sure of every courtesy trum the 
large and lady-like corps of assistants. This is 
the store of all stores. 

— o+ 


CONSUMPTION CURED, 

An old physician, retired from practice, having 
bad placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and 
all throat and lung affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send tree of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. Noyes, 
149 Power's Block, Rochester,N. Y. 
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SEEDS. 


All Varieties of 
EARLY PEAS and BEANS, 
SWEET CORN, Ete. 
Flower Seeds and 
Lawn Grass. 


W. W. RAWSON & CO., (Seedsmen), 














34 South Market Street, - 
Seed Catalogue upon application. 


Boston, Mass. | 


Wholesale & Retail 
at 


116 Tremont St. Boston 


W. B. NUTTING, 
AGENT FOR THE 
Patentee & Manuf. 


Send for Circular, 


IN THE WORLD |! 





FUR APRIL AND MAY. 


THIN WOOLEN 
OVERCOATS, 


Medium Weight 


Business Suits, 


FANCY CASSIMERE TROUSERS, 


And other seasonable articles of Gentlemen’s Cloth- 
ing, manufactured in workshops on our own premises 
by tirst-clas« hands and different in every respect from 
ordinary ready-made articles. New spring produc- 
tions now ready. Prices of light-weight Overcoats 
range from $12 to Ss, 

Our goods are ali made with special reference to the 
wants of those who are willing to pay fair prices for 
the best clothing to be had. 


Macullar, Parker & Company, 
400 Washington St., Boston. 


Westminster St., Providence, 


GUY BROTHERS 


ARE NOW OPENING A LARGE VA- 
RIETY OF DINNER SETS IN NEW 
SHAPES AND DECORATIONS, SOME 
OF THEM NOT FOR SALE BY ANY 
OTHER HOUSE IN THIS CITY. ALSO 
THE LARGEST VARIETY OF FANCY 
GLASS WARE TO BE FOUND IN 
THIS CITY AT PRICES THAT WILL 
PLEASK, TOGETHER WITH OUR 
USUAL VARIETY OF HOUSE FUR- 
NISHING GOODS, &c., &c.. ALL OF 
BEST QUALITY, 


33 BEDFORD ST., 33 
NEAR R. H. WHITE & CO. 
LATEST SHEPLIE’S 
STYLESJHAT AND BONNET 
— BLEACHERY, 
BEST | 39 Avon Street. 


WORK. Jrioon: TO CLims. 
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LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


DRESSMAKINC! 


MRS. A. F. MOSHER, 


Formerly at A. P. HoLLaAnpER & Co.’s, 
work. Reasonable prices. 
sex a specialty. 





I First-class 
Children’s work of either 
Graduating and Party Dresses, 


25 WINTER STREET, ROOM 18. 
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“THE READY BINDER,” 


Possesses many merits for the office or library. It is 


always ready, easily adjusted, and very simple in the 


method of cla asping papers or pamphlets. 
10 to 25 cents, according to size, 
Woman’s Journal” Office. 


rice, from 
For sule at the 
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For the Woman's Journal. 


A SONG OF WELCOME. 


BY ELIZABETH FLINT MERRILL. 


We we! 
of spring, 

And our bearts are beating gaily to the merry songs 
you sing. 

We are weary of the snowdrifts and the chilling win 
ter blast, 

And you tel! us that the springtime has really come 
ut lust. 

Still the hills are bleak and barren, for no springing 
wrasse is seen, 

And the trees stretch out their bare arms with no sign 
of summer green; 

But the sunlight strikes athwart them with a tender, 
golden glow, 

And the brown buds will be bursting into beauty soon, 


I know. 

The willows by the brooksides have caught a golden 
tint 

From the sunbeams, and I fancy even now they give 
a hint 


Of the verdurous mist that cometh, creeping, creeping 
day by day, 

Clothing all the drooping branchlets in rare beauty, as 
they sway 

To and fro in graceful motion, bending o'er the glasay 
wave, 

In whose cool depths through the summer they their 
dusty palms will lave, 


Bonny birds, now say who told you that the spring- 
time was at hand? 

Bure it could not be the Northwind, in the far, sweet 
Southern land, 

That revealed the seeret, birdies; for you know as 
wellas I 

That there is no wind so cruel as the Northwind 
sweeps the sky, 

And no word of tender meaning or kind message 
would he bear; 

Yet no other goeth southward—did some spirit of the 
air 

Tell the tale? Oh, much we marvel who revealed 
it; wasit He 

Who doth mark the sparrow falling, caring still for 
you and me? 


You have visited the pinewoods; can you tell me, 
birdies, now, 

If within their sombre shaduws, ‘neath the perfume- 
dropping bough, 

*Mong the green leaves shining, twining, with its fra- 
grant waxen cup, 

Daintiest darling of the springtime, the arbutus look- 
eth up? 

Oh, with you wild, winsome warblers, long I now to 
tly away, 

Drinking in the sunlight splendor till my voice could 
join your lay; 

Learning mysteries of nature hidden from our human 
eyes, 

Mysteries of the earth and ocean, mysteries of the fair 
blue skies, 

Still we joy to give you greeting back from sunny 
Southern clime, 

And to your ringing carola our hearts are keeping 
time; 

So, standing on the fresh sod, a merry song we'll sing, 

A joyous song of welcome, of welcome to the spring! 


oo 


HERE OR THERE. 


May God be near thee, friend, 
When we are far away ; 
May His smile cheer thee, friend, 
And make all light as day, 
Look up! the sky, the stars above 
Will whisper to thee of His changeless love. 
Ia distant, desert places 
The mounts of God are found; 
His sky the world embraces, 
And makes it holy ground 
The heart that serves, and loves, and clinga, 
Hears every where the rush of angel-wings. 
To God the there is here; 
All spaces are His own; 
The distant and the near 
Are shadows of His throne; 
All times are His, the new, the old; 
What boots it where life’s little tale is told? 
*Tis not for us to choose; 
We listen and obey 
*Tis His to call and use, 
*Tis ours to serve and pray; 
It matters little, here or there, 
God's world is wide, and Heaven is everywhere. 
We cannot go so far 
That home is out of sight; 
The morn, the evening star, 
Will say good day! good night! 
The heart that loves will never be alone; 
All earth, all Heaven, it reckons as its own. 
—(Good Words. 


_ a 7 ——— 


MEADOW FARM. 


HELEN FORREST GRAVES. 


Mary Miller came home from the facto- 
ry, upon that April evening, with a light, 
quick step. 

The sky was all a jonquil glow; the 
frogs were croaking in the swamp; the 
maples were crimsoned with their earliest 
banners of blossoms; and, as she tripped 
along, Mary found a tuft of violets, half 
hidden under a drift of dead leaves—pale 
purple, scentless blossoms. 

‘The first violets always bring good luck 
with them,” she whispered to herself, as 
she pinned them into the bosom of her blue 
flannel gown. 

**Home™ was scarcely the ideal realiza- 
tion of that poetic word to our factory- 
girl. She and her mother lived in the up- 
per half of a shabby, unpainted wooden 
house, with the blacksmith’s scolding wife 
and seven riotous children down stairs, 
and one-half of a trampled-down back yard 
by way of garden, where nothing ever 
grew but burdocks, nettles, and Mrs. 
Muggs’ long legged fowls. But Mrs. Mil- 
ler, who had been a school-teacher once, 
and still retained somewhat of the refine- 
ment of her early education, had. the tea 
ready, with a shaded lamp and a bunch of 
maple blossoms on the table, ready for 
Mary to come home. ; 

“Good news, mother!” the girl cried, 
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ome you, we weleome you, sweet messengers | 
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lightly. ‘The Meadow Farm is to let! 
Mother, we must take it.” 

Mrs. Miller looked dubiously at the 
bright, eager face, with its blue-gray eyes 
and fringes of yellow hair. 

“Can we afford it, daughter?” 
*A whole house and a 


she said, 
slowly. farm of 
forty-three acres?" 

“It isn’t such a very large house, moth- 
er,” pleaded Mary, as she laid the bunch of 
violets in her mother’s lap—*not so many 


more rooms than we have here. And we 


| could keep two cows, and | could sell milk 


and butter and spring chickens and eggs, 
and IT am almost sure that Will Davidge 
would work the farm on shares. And only 
think, mother, how delightful it would be 
to have a home all to ourselves, where we 
couldn't hear Mrs. Muggs boxing Bobby's 
ears, nor Helen shrieking with the tooth- 
ache! And a little garden, mother, where 
we could have peonies and hollyhocks, and 
all those lovely old-fashioned flowers that 
your soul delights in!” 

Mrs. Miller’s pale face softened. 

“It would be a great temptation, Molly,” 
she said. 

“It is a month now since old Mrs. Dab- 
ney died,” said Mary. ‘*And they say that 
her daughter in the city and her son out in 
California despise the old farm with its 
one-story house and its old red barn. So 
it is to let. And so cheap, too! Only : 
hundred and fifty dollars a year! Mother, 
we must take it! I'll leave the factory and 
turn dairy-maid. I've saved enough, you 
know, to buy the two cows and some real 
Plymouth Rock fowls to begin with. Say 
yes, mother—do say yes!" 

When Mary Miller pleaded like this. the 
gentle widow never knew how to refuse; 
and the upshot of it was that they leased 
the old Dabney house, and became co-soy- 
ereigns of the realm of Meadow Fartp. 

It was their first night there. Overhead 
the young May moon shone through a veil 
of purple mist. <A solitary owl hooted in 
the chestnut-wood back of the house, for 
Meadow Farm was situated on a lonely 
mountain-side where no one ever came ex- 
cept on special business. The Plymouth 
Rock chickens were safely shut up where 
foxes could not reach them, nor minks 
steal in to bleed their young lives away; 
the cows—two fine voung Alderneys—were 
chewing their cud back of the old red barn, 
and Mary Miller had flung a handful of 
cedar-sticks on the hearth, where their 
scented blaze illuminated the old kitchen 
with a leaping brightness beautiful to see. 

**Because it’s just possible that the house 
may be damp,” she said, ‘tafter being un- 
inhabited so long. There, mother, isn’t 
that cheerful? And isn’t it nice that our 
old rag carpet should fit this floor so ex- 
actly?” with a satisfied downward glance. 
**And do vou see those tiger-lilies ? I found 
them down by the garden wall—oh, sucha 
red wilderness of them! Old Mrs. Dabney 
set them out herself, they say. It seems 
only yesterday,” she added thoughtfully, 
‘that Tcame past here and saw old Mrs. 
Dabney sitting in the big chair by the fire, 


just where” — 


Mrs. Miller uttered a little shriek and 
grasped her daughter's arm at this mo- 
ment. Mary stopped short, with a pallor 
overspreading her cheeks. For as she spoke, 
the door opposite had opened, and a very 
little old woman, silver-haired and shriv- 
elled like a mummy, came in, and, walking 
across the floor, seated herself in Mrs. 
Dabney’s very corner. An old woman, 
dressed in the snufl-colored gown which 
Mrs. Dabney had always worn, and wear- 
ing a snuff-silk cap, while a bag depended 
from her arm. 

“It’s cold, ladies,” she said, looking 
around with a depreeating air. ‘Cold for 
the season of the year. And they don’t 
keep fires at Tewkstown !” 

“Mother,” said Mary, recovering herself 
with an hysterical gasp of relief, ‘it isn’t 
old Mrs. Dabney’s ghost. It’s old Miss 
Abby, come back from the Tewkstown 


. 


poor-house.” 


“You don’t mean’—began the mild 
widow. 
“That Mrs. Daniel Dabney and Mrs, 


Everad Elberson let their old aunt go to 
the poor-house ?” said Mary Miller. ‘Yes, 
it is quite true. Mrs. Daniel leads society 
in San Francisco, I am told, and Mrs. El- 
berson is a grand lady in Bridgeport, with 
a reception day and servants in livery. 
What could they do with a half-crazy old 
aunt, who takes snuff and talks uncertain 
grammar? Poor Miss Abby! she has 
wandered back to her old home. She was 
eighty her last birthday, and things are all 
misty and vague to her.” 

‘*But what shall we do?” said Mrs. Mil- 
ler, in accents of perplexity. “‘A crazy 
woman here —it doesn’t seem just right, 
Molly, does it? 

“I'll take her back, after she has rested 
a little, and had a cup of tea,” said Mary, 
cheerily. 

**But perhaps she won't go.” 

“Oh, yes, she will,” said Mary. ‘Poor 
Miss Abby! She is as gentle as a child.” 

Her words proved to be correct. Miss 
Abby Dabney suffered herself to be led un- 








remonstratingly back to ‘Tewkstown poor- 
house, where the matron read her a shrill- 
voiced lecture, and declared she should 
not be allowed another grain of snuff if 
she couldn't behave better. Old Miss Ab- 
by smiled deprecatingly. 

“They are peculiar people here,” she 
said. ‘fl think, my dear,” to Mary Miller, 
“they forget sometimes that I am a lady. 
But it takes all sorts, don’t you see, to 
make a world.” 

The next night, however, just as Mary 
and her mother were sitting down to tea, 
Miss Abby once more appeared, in the 
midst of a gentle shower of rain. 

IT hope | don’t inconvenience anybody,” 
she said, meekly. “But that woman at 
Tewkstown has cut off my allowance of 
snuff, and, after all, there’s no place like 
home.” 

Once more Mary Miller patiently walked 
back with the poor old crone to the poor- 
house. The matron was infuriated this 
time. 

‘It ain’t in human natur to stand this,” 
she declared. “Ill put her in the jug.” 

“The jug? * repeated Mary, in surprise. 

“It's a room down cellar, where we shut 
up the troublesome cases,” said the matron. 
*T can’t stand this running-away business, 
and I won't!” 

The jug, perhaps, proved efficacious, for 
old Miss Abby Dabney did not appear 
again for a week. At the expiration of 
that period, however, she crept noiselessly 
in, just at dusk, and seated herself like a 
silent shadow in the chimney corner. 

“It isso good to be at home again,” said 


she, rubbing her wrinkled hands. “I 
somehow seem to get lost of late. Elna- 


than is gone, and Betsey is gone, and I'm 
left here all alone. Yes, a cup of tea, 
please—sugar and no milk. They never 
remember how | like my tea ut ‘Tewks- 
town. This is good; and butter on my 
bread. too! We don’t get butter at 'Tewks- 
town.” 

Mary burst into tears. 

‘*Mother,” said she, **Miss Abby shall 
not go back to ‘'ewkstown—she shall stay 


here. Mother, how should I feel if you 
were wandering friendless and alone 


through the world?” 

‘*But, my dear’ — 

“She shall sleep in her own old room, 
out of the kitchen,” persisted Mary. ‘She'll 
be no more care than a canary bird. Oh, 
mother, do consent! She will think then 
that she is stillin her own home. Oh, if 
you knew how dreary it is at that poor- 
house, with the grass all trampled out, 
and piles of clam-shells lying around the 
door, and not so much as a dandelion or a 
daisy to be seen!” 

Mrs. Miller yielded to Mary’s tearful 


solicitations. “Do as you please, my 
child,” said she. 
The Tewkstown authorities were but 


too glad to be rid of the poor old incubus ; 
and Miss Abby Dabney settled down into 
her old home. as contentedly and unques- 
tioningly as if she had never left it. She 
ate and drank but little: she talked still 
less, and seemed to regard Mrs. Miller and 
Mary as guests, who had come to visit the 
old farm. 

‘The Widow Miller and her darter must 
be rich folks, to undertake to support old 
Miss Abby.” sneered one neighbor. 

“She was well enough provided for at 
the poor-house,” said another. 

“T never yet saw a farm succeed that 
was worked by women-folks,” jeered a 
third. 

‘There'll be the biggest kind of a smash- 
up presently,” observed number four: 
“And an auction-sale of everything; and 
I'll be on hand—for I don't deny that them 
little Alderney cows is the cunningest eree- 
turs I ever set eyes on, and good milkers 
into the bargain.” 

But time wore on, and there was no flut- 
ter of any red flag over the porch. On the 
contrary, matters throve, and Mary Miller 
declared, joyously, that farming was a 
great deal more profitable business than 
working in the factory, and she only wish- 
ed that she had found it out before. 

One gray, autumnal evening, Mary and 
her mother came back from a brisk walk 
to the village, and found a stalwart, sun- 
browned man sitting opposite to Miss 
Abby, by the red glow of the fire. 

The old woman rose up, in an odd, un- 
certain way. 

‘Ladies, she said, fumbling in her old 
snufl-box, ‘this is my nephew, Cyrus Dab- 
ney—he as ran Away from home twenty- 
nine years ago come Michaelmas Day, and 
we all supposed dead. Cyrus, these are 
the ladies who are so good as to visit me 
here. I don’t quite recollect their names; 
but then, my memory ain’t as good as it 
used to be; and, after all, it don’t matter 
much. Nothing matters much nowadays!” 

And Miss Abby sat down and fell into a 
“daze” again, as if all necessity for con- 
versational effort were over. 

Cyrus Dabney stood up—a_ bronzed, 
bearded giant, with dark eyes and superb 
stature. 

**Ladies, I beg your pardon!” he said. 
**But I s*posed when I came here I was 
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coming home. Iknew nothing of all these be husbanded as one’s only support: chi]. 


changes. I never could have dreamed that 


my cousins would let this old creature go 


to-—the town poor-house. I don't know 
who you are, ladies,” with a husky rattle 
in bis throat, “but I thank you, from the 
very bottom of my heart, for giving her a 
shelter in her old age. And if money will 
pay you for it"—— 

“It will not!” said Mary, sharply, as if 
the words conveyed a slur. 

“No, Ls posed not,” said Cyrus, with a 
sigh. “But I've plenty of money now. 
The dear old nunty shall live like a queen 
all the rest of her days, for she was good 
to me when all the rest set me down for a 
black sheep. I’ve made my fortune out in 
Panama, and I’ve come home to redeem 
myself.” 


“LT have heard of Cyrus Dabney,” said | 


Mrs. Miller, gently. 

‘And I'll venture, ma’am, you heard no 
good of me,” said the young giant, with a 
short laugh. “Vl not deny that I was a 
wild boy enough, but there wasn't any act- 
ual evil in me, let folks say what they 
would. And now I’ve come back a rich 
man, and there’s nobody to bid me wel- 
come home, except old Aunt Abby, out of 
the poor-house.”’ 

He could not long have made this state- 
ment, however. All the town was up to 
bid the rich government contractor wel- 
come to Tewkstown, within twenty-four 
hours. Human nature is human nature 
everywhere. 

But Cyrus Dabney cared little for the 
friendly overtures of the old neighbors. 
Aunt Abby was the only person for whom 
he seemed to eare, and his greatest grief 
was that the old woman refused to leave 
the old Dabney farm-house to live in the 
stately brick mansion whicle he built on 
Prospect Hill. And then he asked per- 
mission to deck her little bed-room with 
the curiosities he had brought her from 
the isthmus, and in tacking up draperies 
and arranging shells and old silver coins, 
heand Mary unconsciously became friends. 

Friends. She never knew that it was 
anything else, until one day old Aunt 
Abby took a strange idea into her head. 
Mary, holding a rich Oriental cord for 
Cyrus Dabney to loop into knots for pic- 
ture-frames, heard her introduce Mrs. Mil- 
ler to a neighbor as **my guest, Mrs. Mil- 
ler, the mother of the young lady nephew 
Cyrus is going to marry.” 

Cyrus looked at Mary. Mary dropped 
the ball of cord and turned crimson. 

**Mary !” he said, piteously, *‘say that it 
shall be so. ForI love you! And—and 
you were good to old Aunt Abby when ali 
the world turned against her. I some- 
times think, Mary, that you must be like 
one of the angels!” 

And this was how they became enghged. 

They still live in the old farm-house, the 
happiest of married lovers, and Aunt Abby 
firmly believes that they are all her guests ; 
for to her the world stands eternally still 
-—the world that is so full of bloom and 
beauty to Cyrus and Mary.—Selected. 
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WHAT WOMEN NEED. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Nearly two years ago I wrote for these 
columns a beginning of this study; but 
sickness, death, and the struggle that fol- 
lows loss, have kept me from completing 
it. ‘The night cometh.” Be the day 
ever so long, work for the want and woe 
that fill the world will tax every hand up- 
lifted to help. So L will say my say swift- 
ly. More than ever, in the depression that 
comes upon this country, the needs of 
women appeal with piteous insistence. All 
women are not feeble, but those who are 
stout of heart, firm of nerve, and fertile 
in resource, find the contest of life 
strain and tax heart and head that they 
shudder in pity of weaker, inexperienced 
sisters, who struggle to win bread anda 
home for children, to wrest from the world 
shelter and foothold for themselves. I 
wish to heaven that every woman who sits 
at ease in the blessed security of home 
could feel for three months the care that 
wrings the hearts of other women, uncer- 
tain of home and the future, sleepless with 


sO 


| dren waking 





anxiety, toiling hopelessly for the mere | 
holding of body and soul together,—worse 


yet, the women who cannot find work, on 


whom the factory-gates and shop-doors 
have closed, who see the last pittance 


of income vanishing, and the dregs of cred- 


it, and who wonder desperately how long | 


it will take them to die of despair and star- 
vation. 

This is what life means to thousands of 
women, not all factory girls by any means, 
but well-reared women who still have the 
shell of a home between them and the 
world, but know not how long they can 
keep its shelter. Do you know what this 
financial depression brings to many such 
women? Rags of under-clothing which 
‘annot be replaced, under the still decent 
gown; letters delayed for weeks for want 
of a postage-stamp; long, shivering nights 
for lack of proper bedding, since new 
blankets can’t be bought; a hacking cough 
wearing away the strength that needs to 





ull night with toothache, 
with not a drop of laudanum in the house 
to ease it, or a dollar to have a tooth tilled 
and stop the daily pain; a sensitive child 
drooping and morbid with the dreariness 
of home, and want of all the natural pleas. 
ure that is its life. At best, to the work. 
ing man and woman of our boasted coun. 
try, life is an ill-fed round of toil, not so 
much from want of wages as from utter 
lack of of comfort outside, 
When the work and wage cease together, 


conditions 


the very intelligenve we cultivate adds ay 
unbearable sting to the cat-o’-nine tails 
which Fate flourishes. 

In plain English, thousands of women in 
this State are breaking their hearts to day 
for want of fortune and of hope. 
thing has got to be done to help them, or 
their blood will be on our’ souls. We 
cannot tind work to provide each of them 
with an income to keep her as she has been 
accustomed, and they must have shelter at 
the lowest cost. 

The modern world, with other antique 
conveniences, like the oaken settle and 
ingle nook, has left out the shelter of the 
convent or the Moravian Sisters’ Houses 
from its plan of society. These must be 
restored ona more liberal scaie, as betits 
the time, but after the old models as to 
frugality, completeness, protection, and 
comfort. In each towna* Shelter House” 
should be as much a part of the publie 
buildings as the school-house and court- 
house. I[t should be an inexpensive home 
where those unfit to earn their living 
abroad should have the essentials of life 
given them at the cheapest rate, in return 
for what they could do. The infirmary 
for the sick would be another thing. ‘This 
should be a hospice for those in common 
health, the untrained, the weak and un- 
successful or overburdened. 

Five to ten thousand dollars would buy 
land and build such a house for any coun- 
try town, where women should tind just 
the bare, refreshing neatness and privacy 
of a convent, with convent garden and 
walks, without the religious character or 
restrictions of the cloister. The plan and 
discipline of a convent, with the sunny 
éase of Moravian Sisters’ Houses, fill the 
requirements of such a place. Can you 
see it, set in its low-walled garden, rich 
with fruit-alleys and rose-trellised walks, 
opening to grounds behind, where women 
of rural tastes might keep poultry, bees, 
and other pets to profit? The low, gain- 
brel-roofed, spreading English house looks 
the embodiment of shelter, with few signs 
of ornament save that all its lines flow in- 
to grace. Plenty of sunny casements open- 
ing in the tiny cells, waxen clean, softly 
tinted, soundly and simply furnished, but 
dear in the spotless repose which women 
crave, where women’s trinkets would show 
with a grace, and neither picture nor dra- 
pery be forbidden the inmates. The bare, 
fresh halls might be pleasant in coloring, 
with channeled rafters, showing house- 
plants grouped at the windows. ‘There 
might be only one carpet, or none, in the 
house; the chairs all rush-seated, and the 
furnishing In the simplest cottage style: 
yet all be so sweetly in taste as to win any 
woman's liking, and seem a home at sight. 
In such a house, managing everything 
with perfect economy, the inmates doing 
all the work, besides earning what they 
could without overtaxing themselves, any 
woman's living should not Gost over one 
hundred dollars a year, clothes included, 
simple, becoming dress being prescribed. 
Taking one year with another, there are 
very few women who cannot earn this 
sum, though they could not earn five dol- 
lars a week outside the house, or live on it 
decently at present rates of living if they 
did earn it 

I do not present the scheme of any char- 
ity. Such a home ought to be and should 
be self-supporting, and paying interest as 
an investment in five years at farthest. I 
um sick of the name of charity. Pray 
God that He will only give us to see some 
justice done this weakest rauk of human- 
ity before we die. Women willing to work, 
anxious for it, counting little of stress or 
effort to gain a living for themselves and 
their children, are eating their hearts out 
with disappointment and pain, because 
they can get no just return for their labor. 
nor good of their earnings when won, It 
is not only pay they want, but protection 
in a hundred ways; training first of all, 
then watch and ward for their interests 
from the cradle to the grave. There should 
rise another Charlotte Elizabeth to tell the 
extortions and frauds practised on the 
working-women of all classes, from the 
artist in her diamonds to the shop-girl, in 
America as well England,—another 
Harriet Martineau to show kindly how the 
worker’s wage should be spent to secure 
its moiety of rest and happiness. 

If you want to know what a woman's 
life is, outside of fortunate homes, rea 
the truth-telling novels of the day. Where 
they touch on women’s trials, be sure the 
writer is speaking literal truth. Read 
Mrs. Catherwood’s clearly-written, vigor- 
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ous story of Guthrie, and in 
Naomi Battelle’s struggles after her hus- 
pand’s failure, vou have the experience of 
4 thousand gifted 
Magazine has published a score of well-told 


tales by the best story-writers in America, 


Stephen 


women. Lippincott’s 


touching the efforts and experiences of 
women. Which behind their finished art are 
pone and sinew of fact. Read them, and 
feel that everywhere women’s hearts are 
beating with the same needs, efforts, and 
sicknesses Of failure, which might be help- 
ed to the gain and profit of society as well 
as of its beneficiaries. We are spending 
millions wastefully and uselessly every 
year for refuges, hospitals, and asylums 
for utterly useless and wrecked creatures, 
who, with a tithe of protection, might be 
soviety’s blessing and pride. We have got 
to begin at the right end to undo these 
wrongs. When the natural home with its 
strength of ties is wanting, that want must 
be supplied by the comfort and protection 
of public homes. I use this name for want 
of a better. 

The idea is not broached for the first 
time that such shelter niust inevitably, be 
provided in America with our republican 
institutions. Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, of 
San Francisco, wrote an able paper earn- 
estly recommending them years ago in 
the Overland Monthly. Had attention been 
given her words, it would have prevented 
the frightful, heart-breaking plight of 
homeless women in California, where their 
destitution and want of all forms of pro- 
yision for them is simply appalling. 

s. D. PowErR. 

Walnut Hill, Mass. 


_ oor 


A CORRECTION FROM MRS, CROLY. 


Editors Woman's Journal; 

A recent number of the WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL says that **Sorosis passed a resolution 
of sympathy with Mrs. Mary. F. Davis at 
its annual meeting in May.” 

The anniversary of Sorosis (sixteenth) 
took place March 15. ‘To this Mrs. Mary 
F. Davis was invited, but no resolution of 
sympathy was offered on that occasion, 
though many present would doubtless 
have been glad to unite in any expression 
of kindness towards a woman of singular 
purity and sweetness of life and character, 
who has suffered the greatest wrong that 
ean be put upon a woman by a husband 
who seems lost to all sense of manhood 
and duty. Respectfully yours, 

J.C. CROLY, Pres. Sorosis. 

237 E. 31st Street, New York City. 

coe - 
LITERARY NOTICES. 
By Marian C. L. Reeves and 
Boston: Houghton, Miillin & 
$1 25. 


Pitot Fortune. 
Emily Read. 
Co. 1885. 
This is a charming narrative of a young 

girl and her strongly contrasted lovers. 

‘The scene is the litthe Nova Seotian Bryar 

Island in the Baw of Fundy. ‘The deserip- 

tions of wild rocky shores and a stormy sea 

are extremely picturesque and graphic, as 
much so as the word-pictures of Black in 

‘The Princess of Thule,” though as unlike 

them as the climate of the bleak North- 

Eastern coast is unlike the comparatively 

temperate Hebrides. The plot is simple 

yet tragic. ‘The interest, often a painful 
one, never flags, and is inspired almost 
wholly by the passions and emotions of 
the strange characters that are grouped 
with striking dramatic effects. The joint 
authorship would never be suspected, nor 
could any one successfully indicate the 
work of either author. We have not often 
read a story that has given us more pleas- 
ure, in spite of the sadness which pervades 
it. H. B. B. 


ANNA MaRIA’s HovsEKEEPING. By Mrs. 8. D. 
Power. D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. Price $1. 
This very useful book is not a mere col- 

lection of receipts, but a common-sense 

treatise on the whole science of housekeep- 

ing, tersely and clearly written, with a 

flavor of experience about it. Mrs. Power 

believes that a house can be well kept as 
easily as badly kept, and that a_ bright, 
clean, well-ordered home has a deal to do 
with the temper and even character of its 
members. ‘It is no small thing,’ she 

Says, **to stand at tue head of affairs, and 

be the motive power on which depend the 

Welfare and credit, the health, temper, and 

spirit of the whole family. When in mid- 

life you come to find how essential the 

comfort of a well-kept home is to bod- 

ily strength, and good conditions to a 

sound mind and spirit, and useful days, 

you will reverence the good housekeeper 
as I do.” In the opening chapter of the 
book the author instruets Anna Maria in 
the art of “How to Make Home-work 
Easier.” In the succeeding chapters she 
discusses the various kinds of work to be 
done about the house. and describes the 
easiest methods of doing it. Passing from 
the kitchen, the care of the different rooms 
of the house is taken up—the chambers, 
the sitting-room, and the storeroom: in- 
structions are given for making ‘*blue Mon- 
day” less blue; the arts of starching and 
ironing are discussed ; and a chapter is given 
to the mending and darning basket. Other 

Portions of the book are devoted to ‘“*Com- 

pany Days,” “Shopping,” ‘Sickness in 

the House,” ‘*Making the Best of Things,” 
and “Helps that are Helps,” the servant- 
girl question forming the subject of the 

Closing chapter. Mrs. Power is the author 

of “Children’s Etiquette,” ‘“The Ugly Girl 

Papers,” and several other books, full, like 

“Anna Maria’s Housekeeping,” of useful 

Suggestions and pointed and sensible ad- 

Vice. Of course, no book is to be swallow- 





THE WOMAN'S 


ed absolutely whole, no person's counsel 
to be accepted without reserved rights of 
private judgment on some points; 


but in | 


the main the, work is admirable, as it is | 


throughout thoughtful, vigorous, and 
clearly put. A. 3. B. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





Prof. ‘Tourjée, of the N. E. Conservatory 
of Music, propo-es as a new profession for 
women, piano-forte and organ tuning. 

The newly enfranchised women of Can- 
ada have aided the election of temperance 
officials in several towns in the province 
of Ontario. 

In Woburn, 254 women registered this 
spring for the purpose of voting for school 
committee at annual town 
meeting 


the coming 


The diary which General Gordon left is 
illustrated every page, the 
sketches being fantastic and otherwise. 
The diary is written on Egyptian telegraph 
forms, sewn together with twine. 


on almost 


The Boston Advertiser's evening edition 
says, “The woman suffrage clubs, unlike 
the base ball clubs, have no short stops,” 
but therein itis wrong; the stops of the 
woman suffragists are very short indeed. 
Progress is steady.—Lawrence American. 

The world is advancing so rapidly, and 
popular ideas are all the while undergoing 
such radical changes, that it is not far-see- 
ing ina writer even of Mr. James’ popu- 
larity to indulge in a too keen ridicule of 
any popular measure. Itso often happens 
that the measure lives and prospers after 
the satirist is forgotten.—Des Moines (Ia.) 
Mai!. 

The Mary Fletcher Training School for 
Nurses opens at the Mary Fletcher Hospi- 
tal at Burlington. Vt. May 4. The course of 
instruction will consist of lectures, recita- 
tions, demonstrations, and practical teach- 
ing at the bedside upon all topies which 
come within the province of an experienced 
nurse, 

The remonstrants against woman suf- 
frage before the Legislative committee, 
through Judge Lowell, have been arguing 
that “taxation without representation is 
not tyranny.”” We thought that question 
had been fought out and settled a century 
but in all countries is a clfiss of 
Bourbons, who never forget and never 
learn anything.—Rockland Independent. 


ago; 


Thirteen young women were graduated 
from a medical school in New York on 
Wednesday. By degrees the fitness of the 
sex for certain branches of the profession 
is being everywhere recognized. ‘The 
most determined opposition is that linger- 
ing in certain conservative classes in the 
profession. But this resistance has dis- 
tinetly taken its place in the minority at 
last.—Boston Transcript. 

Mr. Bowditch continues his vigorous at- 
tacks on “taxation without representa- 
tion,” as seen in the taxation of women in 
Massachusetts, and his arguments have a 
most uncomfortable sting when he adds in 
his concluding sentence that **what has 
been said in reference to the condition of 
women in Massachusetts applies also in 
Pennsylvania and the other States.”— 
Pitishurgh Commercial Gazette. 

A veritable upas-tree grows in the keys 
south of Daytona, Florida. It is called 
the manchineel. Any one taking shelter 
under it during a rain or sleeping under it 
when the dew falls is sure to be poisoned. 
One who experienced it says, “It swells a 
fellow all up, and makes him feel as if he 
had been skinned and peppered.” A man 
who began making canes for the New Or- 
leans Exposition, from the wood, became 
poisoned, and won't touch it any more. 

In the New York Legislature the pro- 
tests against the passage of a woman suf- 
frage bill are daintily gotten up, being 
bound in mauve-colored cardboard covers 
and tied together with pink, purple, violet, 
and blue ribbons. Theclerk spreads them 
out as he would a whist hand, to the edifi- 
cation of the members. This style of 
thing is in keeping with the soctal charac- 
ter of the remonstrants, generally from 
the most wealthy and exclusive of the 
community—the same as in Massachusetts. 
— Commonwealth. 


Chief-Justice Greene, of the Supreme 
Court of Washington Territory, in a re- 
cent case, held that an indictment found 
by a grand jury composed in part of wom- 
en, is valid, and that the provision of the 
Federal Constitution securing to the citi- 
zen the right of juries, grand and petit, as 
known to the common law, is not inconsis- 
tent with a iaw enacted by a territorial 
legislature which makes it the right and 
duty of women to sit as jurors, whether 
grand or petit, when legally summoned 
for this service. Such is the law in Wash- 
ington Territory, and no harm has hitherto 
resulted from its application.—Jndepend- 
ent. 

At the State Capitol in Hartford, Conn., 
on March 12, before the Committee “ on 
Humane Institutions, etc., there was fur- 
ther hearing in the county home matter. 
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EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


FOR LADIES, 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have acquir- 
ed is wholly owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the 
entire satisfaction they have given. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladics and Misses, boned, 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under full piece, is that 
of a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided within 
In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and Infants, 
particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of the grow- 
ing little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety 
of sizes, all ages can be perfeetly fitted from stock. 

Sent by wail, postage prepaid, on reecipt of price. Mention Tne Woman's 


MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS, 


Directions for Measuring. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around 
waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, 
and state age of child. 
Send for Circulars. 


One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States, 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 








The event of the afternoon was the argu- 
ment of Mrs. Virginia l’. Smith in favor 
of the present system. It is said to have 
‘covered all the points of the case, and be- 
sides attracting an audience that crowded 
the room, was effective in itself and very 
well shaped and delivered. It dealt with 
the matter in a way somewhat different 
from a man’s way, but it had the quality 
of convincing men, as could be easily in- 
ferred from the talk in the room at its 
close.” 

Through the liberality and co-operation 
of the Women’s Education Association, 
the Boston Society of Natural History will 
again open the Seaside Laboratory at An- 
nisquam, Massachusetts, from July 1 to 
September 1 The purpose of the Labora- 
tory is to afford opportunities for the 
study of the development, anatomy, and 
habits of common types of marine animals 
under snitable direction and advice. 
‘There will therefore be no attempt to give 
lectures or any stated courses of instruction. 
The instruction and work of the Laborato- 
ry will be under the immediate care of Mr. 
B. H. Van Vieck, assistant in the Labora- 
tory of the Boston Society of Natural His- 
tory. 

The South has fully its share of late of 
women who support themselves by maga- 
zine and story writing. Mrs. Charles 'Tie- 
man, author of the popular **Homoselle” 
in the Round Robin series, has finished an- 
other volume called **Propinquity.” She 
is a native of Richmond, Va.,. has lived in 
Baltimore since the war, and has written 
stories for Harper's und the Century. Anoth- 
er Baltimore writer is Miss K. M. Roland, 
wno has worked for nearly all the South- 
ern magazines and Harper's. Mrs. Angela 
Crippen Davis, of Louisville, has been 
writing Southern’ character sketches for 
ten years, and her work is much admired 
in the South, She used to lecture, and 
now she has a realistic novel ready. 

The purely fashionable circles of society 
are becoming so intelligent. and the intel- 
ligent circles are becoming so fashionable, 
that it is no longer possible to draw an ex- 
act line between them, or to feel that there 
is any impassable gulf fixed between fash- 
ion and reform. Reforms themselves are 
becoming fashionable, and society reinfor- 
ces itself from the people who have ideas. 
It is they who contribute value, vitality, 
and who enrich life with new thought and 
nobler ideals. It is the sign of a benight- 
ed and ignorant, rather than an advanced 
and intelligent, social state, to consider 
fashion and reform as antagonistic terms, 
or to believe that the woman who champi- 
ons a cause or a principle is less woman- 
ly than she who limits her horizon to her 
personal desires. If society does not wel- 
come those who bring to it nobler views 
and universal thought, so much the worse 
for society. The reformer, in the true sig- 
nificance of the term, is the poet and the 
prophet of humanity. He is the diviner 
of possibilities, the seer of tiner social 
states. Thatevery genuine reform attracts 
its cheap following is true; but every real 
coin has its counterfeit. Law has its char- 
latans, and medicine its quacks, but not 
the less because of this is medicine for the 
healing of the nations, and law “hath her 
seat in the bosom of God.” ‘The attitude 
of the social world toward the leaders of 
thought and the diviners of truth reveals 
its own quality; whether it be that which 
“an appreciate all nobleness, or whether it 
is limited to material things and incapable 
of apprehending the spiritual side of life, 
the atmosphere in which they, our poets 
and our prophets, dwell, ‘‘who give us no- 
bler loves and nobler cares.”’ — Lilian 
Whiting, in Boston Traveller. 

— oo — 

THe spring months are undoubtedly the best 
in which to purify the blood and strengthen the 
system, because at this time the body is most 
susceptible to the beneficial effects of a reliable 
medicine like Hood’s Sarsaparilia. The feeling 
of debility, languor, and lassitude, caused by the 
changing season, is entirely overcome, and scrof- 
ula and all humors are expelled from the blood 
by the powerful reviving and purifying influ- 
ences of Hood's Sarsaparilla. 

Do Not Delay—Take Hood's Sarsaparilla now. 
It is made by C. I. Hood & Co., Apothecaries, 


Lowell, Mass. Sold by all druggists. 100 Doses 
One Dollar. 











THE SIMPLE AND PerRrect Dres.—Nothing so 
simple and perfect for coloring as Diamond Dyes. 
Far better and cheaper than any other dye. 10c. 
Druggists sell them. ‘ Sample Card for 2c. stamp. 
Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 





IIU MOROUS. 


Belle, having fallen down stairs, ran in, 
screaming, “O mamma, mamma, I’ve 
bumped the liver In my head!” 


Five-year-old Helen heard some one re- 
mark that the next day would be Washing- 
ton’s birthday. She anxiously inquired, 
“Who'll make his cake?’ 

Little Howard was sent to the kitchen 
to wipe his hands ona coarse new crash 
towel. He soon breught back a rueful 
face and the following criticism: **Me 
don’t like that splintery towel.” 


“What makes the rain growl so loud, 
mamma?” asked little Joe in a thunder- 
storm. Another small friend under simi- 
lar circumstances said that she was afraid 
of the **quick sunshine.” 


Cameron Richards is four years old, and 
just beginning to observe the wonders of 
nature. One evening, he turned from the 
window where he had been contemplating 
the appearance of the young crescent, and 
exclaimed, **O Lena, the moon’s broke!” 

A sacrilegious beast. Mrs. Kilerain Pid- 
geon, of Austin, is very conscientious in 
the discharge of her religious duties. 
Yesterday at breakfast, Mr. Pidgeon, who 
was reading the morning paper, remarked, 
“That was a horrible affair in Paris. Day 
before yesterday, a lion-tamer was eaten 
up by the lions.” ‘*What!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Pidgeon, ‘tin Lent?”’— Texas Siftings. 





GAIN 


Health and Happiness. 


. 2 DO AS OTHERS 


HAVE DONE. 


Cp ey 
Are your Kidneys disordered? 
“Kidney Wort brought me from my grave, as it 
were, after 1 had been given up be 13 best doctors in 
Detroit.” M. W. Deveraux, Mechanic, Ionia, Mich. 



















Are your nerves weak? 
“Kidney. Wort cured me from nervous weakness 
&c., after I was not expected to live.”—Mrs. M. M. B. 

Goodwin, Ed, Christian Monitor Cleveland, O, 


Have you Bright’s Disease? 

uke chalk and Shea iie Bhomaat” "Aer ws is 
B on Od, 

ude “"vrank Wilson, Peabody, Mass. 


Suffering from Diabetes? 
“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy I have 

ever used. Gives almost immediate relief.” 
Dr. Phillip C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 


Have you Liver Complaint? 
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MEDICAL REGISTER, 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 


Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, 

Dr. Tuck has re-opened her ‘Retreat’ at South 
Weymouth, where Invalides wishing to spend the fali 
and winter months can be accommodated with home 
comforts with or withont medical treatment, 

adivs’ Abdominal Supporters, Elastic Bands, Skirt 
and Hose Supporters, Urinals, Syringes, &c., can be 
obtained at her office, 48 Boylston Street, as usual. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circulars. 





BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN, 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


Weat Bridgewater, Mass., 
Opens Sept. 16, 1884, For circular and full particu. 
lars addresa the Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University, 
and Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens Oct. Ist.; ending May 25th, 
1885. ‘Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL. M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York, 





College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 
Opens ita 5th regular annual course of instruction on 
Wednesday, Oct. 8, and closes second Wednesday of 
May for Examinations. ‘The college is regular in every 
respect, aud graded. Only Medical College in New 
England for women as wn as men. 

Matriculation, $5 00; Lectures, $85 00; Graduation, 
$50 00. All three years, paid at first, $225, including 
graduation. Send for catalogue. 

A. H. WILSON, M. D., Registrar, 
504 East Broadway, South Boston, 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more or results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University Schoo! of Medicine. 
a announcements or information, address tke 

ean, 


i. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 





Boston, Mase. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and coatinues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requir ts for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements fo. graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 











aor Ta ort omen of chronic Liver I 
after I pra to die.” 
Henry Ward, late Col. 69th Nat, Guard, N, Y. 
















Is your Back lame and aching? 
“Kidney-Wort, (1 bottle) cured me when I wasso 

lame I had to roll out of bed.” 
©. M. Tallmage, Milwaukee, Wis. 


a ou Kidney Disease? 
H xe Wek made me er. liver and kidneys 
after years of unsuccessful doctoring. Its worth 
$10 a box.”—Sam’l Hodges, Williamstown, West Va. 


Are you Constipated? 
“Kidney-Wort causes epay ovestetions sone 
me afte! oars o adic 
ror ‘Nelson Fairchild, St. Albans, Vt. 


Have you Malaria? 
“Kidney-Wort has Cone, better shen ony other 
nt le 
remedy I have over, Yai K. Clark, South Hero, Vt 


Are you Bilious? 
a nhtner Wert Bes done me mors good than any 
ver e 
ew Mrs. J. r Galloway, Elk Flat, Oregon. 


Are you tormented with Piles? 

“Kidney-Wort permanently cured me of bleeding 
Dr. W. C. Kline recommended it to me.” 

Geo. H. Horst, Cashier M, , Myerstown, Pa. 


Are you Rheumatism racked ? 

a iidney Wort cure, we after 1 wee yo up to 
ne e 

atime Elbridge Maicolm, West Bath, Maine. 


Ladies, are you sutfering? 

“Kidney-Wort cured ne of pecutine teeasies of 
standing. Many friends u ne 

_— Mrs. ia moreau x, Islé La M , Vb. 


If you would Banish Disease 
a1 pe gain Health, Take 


AKIDNEY-WORTE 


THE BLOOD CLEANSER. 























NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN. 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


“A veritable hand-book of noble living,’’ says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 


“The best of all books on woman’s duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 
New cheap edition, paperbinding . . .. +. $ 25 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 





WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirty-fifth annual session will open on Thurs- 
day, October 2, 1884, and close May 23, 1885. A three 
a graded course of instruction is given during 

inter and Spring terms, by lectures, clinics, quizzes, 
and practical work in the well equipped Physiological, 
Pathological, Chemical and Pharmaceutical Labora- 
tories. Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s, 
Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic 
Hospitals. For further information address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 

Under care of Members of the Religious Society of 
Friends. Thirty minutes from B Street station, 
Philadelphia. ull College Courses—Classical, 
Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Preparatory School, 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulne «. Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus, 
Academic year 9th month (Sept.) 9th, 
1884, Appl 








early to ensure admission. ‘or Cata- 
logue and articulars, address EDWARD H. 
MAGILL, A. M., President, Swarthmore, Delaware 


Co., Pa. 


CACTUS BALM. 


. “Eminently de- 
Pa wae lightful and whole- 
ay. some as a Dressing 
; for the Hair, and of 
especial benefit in 
relieving headache 
and nervous or neu- 
talgic pains.’’— 
Susan C. Voou 
(Woman’sJournal) 
Boston, Mass. 

“Truly a healing 
balm and not a 
humbug ; stopped 
my hair from fall- 
ing; made my scaip perfectly healthy, and free from 
a dry humor of several years’ standing.’’—Mrs. E. F. 
FiIsuEn, 454 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

“Glad to testify to its efficacy as a remedy for 
Falling Hair, Scalp Diseases and Pimples "—Mrs. B. 
F. Burt, 581 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

“Eight months ago I had lost my hair and was com- 
pletely bald. I had used various so-called remedies, 
but none did me any good until I tried Cactus Balm, 
I have used six bottles in all, and Jnow have a good 
head of hair about eight inches long, thick, glossy 
and of natural color.”—Mrs. 8. Remick, Hyde Park, 
Masa. 

“Cooling and Refreshing; unrivalled as a dressing 
for the hair; does not color white or gray hair a dirty 
yellow, as all others dv.”"—Mrs. H. V, CHaprn, 39 
Chestnut St., Albany, N. Y. 

RECOMMENDED and for sale in 10-cent (trial 
size), 50-cent and $1 packages by leading seeps 
and Hairdressers, and by SMITH BROTHERS, Pro- 


prietors, 349 Washington Street. 
AG ENT beautifulElectric Corsets. Sam- 
ple free to those becoming agents.No 
risk quick sales. Territory given,satisfaction guaran 
Address DR. SCOTT, 842 Broadway St..N. Ve 











WANTED for DR. SCOTT’S 
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MR. HERFORD ANSWERED. 


In his speech at the Remonstrunts’ Hear- 


ing at the State House, on the Sth of 
March, Rev. Brooke Herford made the | 


following statement :— 


“The result of the experiment (of 
nicipal suffrage for women) in England is 
not brilliant. There is an almost utter fail- 
ure of the suffrage to interest the women, 
A mere handful vote, and the great body 
show no interest in the use of the electoral 
franchise. ‘The harm of it is the existence 
on the register of a large number who do 
not habitually exercise their vote, but can 
be brought out by the pressure of special 
interests or temporary stampedes of preju- 
dice. In Manchester. England. the only time 
when female suffrage has shown its influence 
it has been a disastrous influence. It 
sulted in turning out a respected and expe- 
rienced member of the city council, and sub- 
stituting a disreputable, unfit man, because 


he promised to vote for a further extension of 


the suffrage to women. The who 


voted were mainly of a very low class. 


women 
A vague and general assertion such as is 
made in the first part of the above quota- 
tion might have been: allowed to pass un- 
challenged, for it is of a class with the nu- 
merous unsupported but sounding gener- 
alities in which the remonstrants are fond 
of indulging, regardless of their inaccura- 
cy, irrelevancy, and failure to touch the 
principle contended for. A specitic declar- 
ation like that italicized, however, seemed 
to warrant inqui: y as to the real facts of the 
case, and a copy of Mr. Herford’s remarks 
yas accordingly sent to his friend, Rev. 
S. Alfred Steinthal, of Manchester, than 
whom, as a long-time resident of that city, 
active in its social and political life, and 
its educational, reformatory, and philan- 
thropic movements, no more competent 
witness could be found, and none more fair 
and candid. His reply, which he has kindly 
authorized us to print. is herewith given : 





Tue Limes, Netson St , MANCHESTER, 
ENGLAND, Marcu 25, 1885. 


My Dear Friend: 

Many thanks for your interesting letter. 
together with the cutting from the Boston 
Daily Advertiser of the 10th of March. 

I have carefully read through my good 
old friend Brooke Herford’s speech before 
the committee, in support of the case of the 
remonstrants against woman suffrage. He 
says, | observe, that he is too recent a cit- 
izen of your country to like to take part in 
its discussions. I fear he has too long 
ceased to be a citizen of our country to be 
a good judge as to what takes place here, 
or he would not have spoken as he does 
about the results of women voting in our 
municipal and school board elections. I 
made very special inquiries just before the 
last vote was taken on the subject in our 
Parliament, as I was informed that one of 
our Parliamentary opponents’ was going to 
find fault with the conduct of the women 
voters, and wrote to the gentlemen who 
had been acting as returning officers in the 
various wards of the city. I received the 
reply from all that there was nothing 
special to report about the women voters. 
They had come, as might have been ex- 
pected, respectably and quietly, had de- 
posited their voting paper in the ballot- 
box, and all had been done without trouble. 

Mr. Herford says, ‘**A mere handful of 
women vote.” I do not know whence he 
obtains his information, but I can assure 
him that, while we had open voting and 
could therefore examine the poll-book and 
see who had voted, we got returns from 
every town we could, and always found 
that the proportion of women voting to 
the number on the rate-book was general- 
ly the same as the proportion of men vot- 
ing to the number on the rate-book. Since 
we have the ballot, we cannot, of course, 
speak with the same certainty, but the 
general impression is that the women do 
use their right as freely as do the men. At 


| argument for disfranchising women ? 


re- | 


THE WOMAN'S 


of the Liberals, to 
which party, in this country, Mr.Herford be- 
longed, thought him untit, 
a Conservative. 


medicines. course 
because he 
aware that the 
Conservatives held that opinion about him. 
But if he was disreputable and untit, and 
women voted for him, why is that an 
For 
ten 


was 


I am not 


sone 


him, 
no one 


woman that did vote for 
men voted in his favor, and yet 
thinks that they ought to be disfranchised. 

But this great fact of Mr. Herford’s is a 
matter, politically speaking, of ancient his- 
tory. I against it many in- 
stances in which women have exercised a 
most beneticent influence at 
Take, for the following 
The action of the licensing magistrates in 
Glasgow had displeased the publicans, and 
to expression to this displeasure a 


every 


can quote 


elections. 


instance, case 


give 


) publican candidate was started in one of 


the wards. A special meeting of the wom- 


| en electors was held to support an anti- 








Parliamentary elections the proportion of | 


those who use the vote is always greater 
than the proportion who do in municipal 
contests; and so when the women get the 
vote, as they will do, I trust, before long, 
we shall expect to see more women voting 
than at present for-the Town Council. 
What Mr. Herford can mean by saying 
that the only time when women voters 
have shown their influence in Manchester 
it was of disastrous influence, has caused 
me considerable wonder. Not because [do 
not know the to which he refers, 
but because I think it was a most unwise 
thing for him to refer to the matter. The 
ease he refers to, took place somewhere 
about fifteen years almost directly 
after we had secured the municipal vote 
for women. ‘There had been a debate in 
the Manchester ‘Town Council on the ques- 
tion whether the Council should petition 
Parliament to give the women. 
One of the Town Council voted aguinst 
this petition. At the next November elec- 
tion he had to stand for re-election. His 
opponent, who was a druggist and a Con- 
servative. saw his opportunity. and prom- 
ised to support the demand for women’s 


case 


ago, 


vote to 


suffrage: the women voters gave him 
their vote, and he was earried. As to his 
being disreputable and unfit, the only 


thing to be said about him was that he was | tion.’ 
a chemist and druggist, and sold quack ' blance, and covers a glaring sophism. 


publican candidate, and when the day of 
election came the temperance candidate 
was returned by an immense majority, 
though the ward is one in which the num- 
ber of public houses is exceptionally great. 
I do not claim the entire credit of the vie- 
tory for the women, but they did their 
share, and political parties are said to be 
so evenly balanced, that the women have 
the credit of being able to turn the scale. 
This took place last November, and not 
fifteen years ago. 

When Mr. Gladstone was opposing Mr. 
Woodall’s clause to give the Parliamentary 
vote on the 10th of June !ast, he used these 
words: ‘Women are well qualified, and 
they have shown that they are well quali- 
fied, without derogating from the high pre- 
rogatives of their sex, which carry them 
far above the region where our controver- 
sies lie, for local duties.” This does not 
look as if Mr. Gladstone shared Mr. Her- 
ford’s view that the result of municipal 
voting by women is a failure in England. 
I hardly think that Mr. Herford will claim 
that his remembrance of bygone days is 
worth quite as much respect as Mr. Glad- 
stone’s practical experience of present 
conditions. 

I do not wish to criticise any other part 
of the proceedings of the remonstrants, 
but on English affairs [ feel qualitied to 
speak, and I can assure you that we here 
are not in any way discouraged by the re- 
sults of our having secured for women the 
vote on municipal affairs. 

You may use this letter in any way you 


please. Faithfully yours, 
S. ALFRED STEINTHAL. 
— oe _ 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST vs. WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE, 


The following extract from an article in 
the Congregationalist of April 2 will inter- 
est our readers: 

Now, 
question : 


then, we front the exact main 
Does the public good require that 
women vote? If it does, then all prejudice 
should be yielded, all difficulties bravely 
invited, all opposition cease, and the fran- 
chise be granted them; since what is real- 
ly best for society, and for all its members, 
should be done. But with our light we 
are compelled to answer the question in 
the negative—among others, for the fol- 
lowing reasons. 

All considerations urged in behalf of 
woman suffrage break down when closely 
examined. At the risk of repetition here 
and there, we will glance at the chief 
points usually insisted on as conclusive in 
its favor. 

We are told that suffrage is a natural 
right. and so that it is injustice, fraud. and 
oppression to withhold it from woman. 
But we have seen that suffrage is not a 
natural right, because infants, idiots and 
minors must then have it, in virtue of be- 
ing human, which is absurd; while the 
most eminent publicists have uniformly re- 
garded it as a matter of politival expe- 
diency and not a connate prerogative of 
man. Weare told that that progress in fe- 
male education which is a marked feature 
of our time demands that women acquire 
the franchise. But the majority of the 
most faithful friends and promoters of 
that higher female education—in the lan- 
guage of one of them—not only doubt this, 
but oppose the franchise as *imperilling 
the influence she already possesses.” We 
are told—vaguely yet contidently—that a 
majority of women desire the ballot: and, 
in proof, are assured that this year, in this 
State, for every thirty who have petitioned 
for it, only one has remonstrated 
it. But—since those who want a thing usk 
for it, while those who are content as they 
are say nothing—a much more accurate 
way of reaching the facts would be to con- 
sider that, of the 443 091 women of Massa- 
chusetts who are over one-and-twenty, on- 
ly 15,985 have asked that the right of suf- 
frage be granted them; whence it appears 
that, with all the stimulus of continual 
agitation through conventions many, and 
lectures many, and publications many, and 
“suflrage socviables” without number, the 
sleepless stirrers-up of this ‘treform” have 
succeeded only in procuring the signatures 
of but few more than three and a half per 
cent. of those women of Massachusetts 
who would be entitled to the franchise, to 
petitions asking that it be granted them. 

We are told, as single women and wid- 


ows possessing property are taxed for the 
same, that, without right of suffrage, they 


are wronged precisely in the manner in 
which our Revolutionary fathers were 
wronged. by “taxation without representa- 
But this is only a skin-deep resem- 
In 


JOURNAL : 


BOSTON, 


the beginning of the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century there were thirteen 
American colonies, inciuding hundreds of 
towns, With many thousands of inhabi- 
tants, allof whose political, civil, and com- 
mercial rights were at the absolute dispos- 
al of a king and parliament three thousand 


| miles over sea; without the privilege, on 
| the part of the colonists, of so much asa 





| blood-purifying qualities. 


against | 





solitary representative to speak for them 
on the floor where took place those deliber- 
ations. and were reached those conclusions 
which vitally affected their entire temporal 
welfare, and scarcely with even a next 
triend to plead their cause. It is foolish- 
ness to claim any honorable likeness be- 
tween this and the condition of women 
umong us whose property bears its fair 
shure of the common expense of social 
self-preservation, although they do not 
vote. Reference was made at the State 
House to a woman who thus yearly pays 
$11,000 in taxes in Brookline. But she is 
surrounded by neighbors and friends who 
do vote. She cxn make her desires known 
through them. And she receives from the 
town equitable returns for what she pays, 
like those around her who have the fran- 
chise. She is an exception, due to the fact 
that itis better for all. and therefore bet- 
ter for her, that her property be left with- 
out a direct vote, than that, to avoid ir, all 
the ills of indiscriminate female suffrage 
be let loose to afflict society. Her case is 
precisely analogous to that of the male 
heirs of great estates during their minor- 
ity: and it has been estimated that there 
are probably five, if not ten, such young 
men temporarily debarred from voting 
where there is one such woman. It is not, 
and never was, and probably never will be 


true, that every tax-payver acquires, from 
that circumstance, right of franchise. 


There are hundreds of -grest corpora'ions 
in the country which, by the taxes they 
pay. contribute immensely to the expenses 
of the State, yet which have. and can have, 
no vote. It is indeed said that this paral- 
lel with the case of male minors is unjust, 
because they will soon emerge into voters. 
But this overlooks the fact that—with the 
continued growth of the State—for every 
minor who thus emerges, more than an- 
other takes his place. The condition of 
minority is as permanent among us as the 
condition of womanhood, and if not to 
vote be a hardship in the latter case, it 
must be also in the former. 

Again we are told that the presence of 
woman would purify the polls. ‘This is 


sheer assumption. Nobody knows it. 
Many of the best of the gentler sex fear a 
vastly greater probability that politics 
would contaminate woman, than that 
woman would disinfect politics. We pre- 


dict that, were women admitted to the 
polls, the danger of what is known as “‘re- 
peating’ would be immeasurably en- 
hanced; since, disguised by different bon- 
nets and veils, a shrewd woman might 
safely risk detection in voting a dozen 
times under different names, where a man 
could risk it once. Mrs. Stone and Mr. 
Blackwell blandly insist that if all the 
good mothers, and female teachers, and 
church-members could only add theirs to 
the votes of the good men, it would per- 
petuate ‘fa vast and safe majority” for 
goodness. But there is no proof of this. 
It is a fallen world. and women are no 
more unanimous for goodness than men 
are, while they are peculiarly exposed to 
deterioration from the abrading influences 
of political life; and there are many who 
not only fear but believe that thus to ex- 
tend the franchise would prove—take the 
country through—the re-enforcement of 
the worst, rather than of the best, elements 
of our politics. And, even were the issue 
to be in some places helpful to the success 
of legislation in favor of the restriction of 
liquor-selling and other forms of vice. it 
ean never be wholesome to overturn the 
foundations of society, and subvert the di- 
vine order of things. to meet a temporary 
exigency. It is not, surely, self-evident 
that society as now constituted could be 
expected to rest quietly under galling 
legal restraints known to be due to the 
vote of one sex against the other. 


-“o- 


From Dsatu's Door. M. M. Devereaux, of 
Ionia. Mich.. was a sight to bebold. He says: 
“T had no ac:ion of the Kidneys and suffered ter- 
ribly. My legs were as big as my body, and my 
body as big as a barrel. The best doctors gave 
me up. Finaily I tried Kidney-Wort. In four 
or five days a change came, in eight or ten days 
I was on my feet, and now I am completely 
eur d. It was certainly a miracle.’ All drug- 
gists keep Kidney-Wort, which is put up both in 
liquid and dry torm. 


eo 


Tue Roor or tae Evit.—To thoroughly cure 
scrotula it is necessary to strike directly at the 
root ot the evil. This is exactly what Hood’s 
Sar-*parilla does, by acting upon the blood, thor- 
ough'v cleansing it of all impurities, and leaving 
nor even a taint of scrofula in the vital fluid. 
Thousands who bave been cured of scrofula by 
Hood’s Szarsaparilla testify to its wonderful 
Sold by all druggists. 








tm BEST THING KNOWN F 
WASHING““BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 

INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 

No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 


well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is | 

ONLY labor-saving compound, and 

always bears the above symbol, gaa name of 
JAMES PYLE, N W YORK. 


SATURDAY, 








| or at STORER’S BLEACHEKY, 


APRIL Ul, 


FASHIONABLE CLOAKS. 


RETAIL AND CUSTOM DEPARTMENT. 
CHAUNCY STREET, ESSEX STREET, AND HARRISON AVENUE BOSTON. 


MESSRS. SPRINGER BROTHERS 


Desire to inform the public they have opened their NEW STOCK of 


SPRING AND SUMMER GARMENTS, 


comprising the elegant designs of their own manufacture, together 


with a Choice 
turers. 


Selection of Cloaks from the leading foreign manufac- 





THE EMPEROR'S BIRTHDAY. 


EMPEROR AND EMPRES#S OF 
GERMANY, 


TRIBUTE TO THE 
[A communication sent by Miss Clara 
Barton to the Imperial German Consul of 
New Orleans, upon the united occasions of 
“German Day” at the Exposition and the 
celebration of the 88th Birthday of the 
Emperor of Germany, 22d March, 1885. 
Welcome, great day of grace, glad day of jubilec 
The chorus ringing down the Rhine is borne across 


the sea, 
And while the millions gather in the grand old Father- 


and, 
Its faithful Western children beneath its banners stand. 


Ila! list the maddening shouts of joy in the streets of 
fair Berlin; 

Their peals are echoing round the earth, from cliff to 
city’s din; 

And all the world is shouting 
arch’s birth, 

The Warrior King who counsels peace to the nations 
of the earth. 


for the grand old mon 


Oh, trackless steppes! On, Island Home! Oh, land of 
gems and gold! 

Weigh well! the words of wisedom—ere yet the thoughts 

run cold, 

yet thy young men gird the 

maidens’ eyes grow wild, 

And the tottering grandsire prays to die, 
clasps her child. 


Ere sword, while thy 


as the mother 


But not alone, fair Germany, or Western children true, 

To thy warrior chiefs, and banners bright, thy beni- 
sone are due, 

Another form, but gentler, as regal and as grand, 

With wifely hand in monarch’s grasp walks ever 
through the land. 

The watch-tower of the people’s weal, the guardian 
of the poor, 

The impersonate of Charity, wide opening every door, 

And where your Eagles black are borne, or your 

Lions crouch in gold, 

crimson cross of love 

every fold. 


The and peace entwines in 


Ah! well ye shout, brave Germany !—but with tender 
tones and low, 

Yor your tear-dimmed eyes are 
steps soft and slow, 

The royal footsteps watching far down the sloping 


watching the foot- 


west, 
Where the Golden Gates are swinging in the rosy 
tints of rest. 
— Times-Democrut, N. O. 
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David B. Morey, of Malden, one of the 
old abolitionists, died last week after two 
days’ illness. 
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THE Misses Stinson & Lewis make a season- 
able offer to ladies desirous of doing their own 
millinery. To ladies in the country especially, 
this opportunity enables them to make it a lucra- 
tive business, and one ‘‘can have a new bonnet 
every week," by simply working up the materials 
that are often consigned to the rag bug. Read 
advertisement. 


Tue Vegetable and Flower Seed advertisement 
of W. W. Rawson & Co. (formerly Everett & 
Gleason), 34 South Market Strect, early advises 
those seeking a place where trustworthy seeds 
can be obtained. We have always bad great 
faith in the seed from this store. 


THE summer term of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music commences April 20. The 
advertisement gives particulars. 


Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure,25c.,50¢.&$1 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 25e, 
GermanCornRemover ki!!s Corns & Bunions 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—B lack and Brown, 50c, 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25e 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c, 





SP£CIAL NOTICES. 


Women’s Club — Monday, April 15, 3.50 
Trifles. 


N. E. 
P. M,, A Discussion, subject 





Industrial 
April 12, at 3 
Subject: 


Women's Educational and 
Uniou.—74 Boylston Street, Sunday, 
P. M., Mrs. Annie L. Lee will speak. 
“Graded Spleen Teaching.” 


SUMMER TERM, 


New England Conservatory of Music 
BEGINS MONDAY, April 20, 1885. 


New classes in Voice, Piano, Organ, Violin, and all 
Orchestral Instruments, Harmony and Theory, Piano 
and Organ Tuying, Oratory, English Branches, Ger 
man, Freneh ; ai Italian Languages, Drawing, Paint- 
ing, Modelling and Portraiture. Lectures on Music, 
Art, Literature, ete., by eminent specialists, and Gen 
eral Classes in all 180 hours per term, free to all regu 
lar students. 


Tuition, 85 to $20 per term. Board and room, $450 


to $750 per week. Students received at any time. 
Class and Vr rivate lessons, New Calendar free. 
- TOURJE E, Franklin Square, ‘Denton. 


LADIES | 


can now find a variety of spring styles for Hats and 
Bennets at CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 478 
Washington St., near Temple Place (one fligh:). 
673 Wash 
ington St., eapeume Beach Street (one wtiacsin 


TOKOLOGY 


Teaches painless pre ne ape Mi —e *hild-birth. 
tain cure ot Dyspeps Constipation, Chanve 


os 
sic: Bolu So AGENTS WANTED. 
a Ns very by oF | * poek n'y ~. intoch. postpaid 82 


Sanitary Pub. Co., 159 La Salle St., Chicago, ll. 








4 Root: for every 
woman. Allee . 
Stockbam, M. D. 
Gives cer- 








LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 
the grand new book “OUR FAMOUS WOMEN: A His. 
tery of Their Lives and Deeds.” By 20 Lminent Lady 
Authors. T47 pages. $2 Fine Engravings. Lady Agents easily 
earn #50 to @100 a month sure. Send for Circulars, Terms, 
ete. toA. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 

















BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL, 


174 Tremont Street. 
Open daily from 9 A. M.to5 P.M. Demonstration 
Lectures on ba KDNESDAY, at 10 A. M., and 
THURSDAY 30 P.M. 
Circulars of ‘he School and Lecture 
sent on application to the School, 


TELEPHONE TO 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 


Wagoos Call for and Deliver Goods, 
Telephone Number 7232. 


MISSES ‘STINSON & & LEWIS, 


Importers of 
FRENCH BONNETS and ENGLISH ROUND 
HATS. 

All the latest novelties constantly reevived. Partic 
ular care taken to meet the requirements of old ladies 
and children. Mourning orders reecive special atten. 
tion. 


Programmes 





MILLINERY TAUGHT 
In all its branches. Terme, $1 00 per lesson. 
535 Washington Street, Boston. 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 


HEALTH FOODS. 


SIMPLE, NUTRITIOUS FOODS 
FOR SICK AND WELL. 


OUR COLD BLAST WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR is 
perfect in bread-making prope ries. 

OUR WHOLE WHEAT GLUTEN is a sure remedy 
for OVER-FATNESS, DIABETES, and DysPEePpstia. 

OUR BRAIN FUOD (Wheat and Bi irley Germs) is a 
delicious breakfast dish, or for the evening meal. 
Expecially enstaining to the BRAIN WorKER. 

OUR UNIVERSAL FOOD (Cooked and EX 
TRACT OF GLUTEN AND BARLEY are potent 
builders up it CONSUMPTION aud Nervousiy En- 
FEEBLED CONDITIONS, and are excellent Fat 
FORMERS. 


| OUR CEREAL COFFEE (Barley and Wheat Gluten 


browned), nutritious and palatable, aids aseimila 
tion, and is without the stimulating, narcotizing, or 
cloguing effects of tea, coffee, cocoa, broma, etc., an 
e _ - ~ beverage of which children may safely 





pa 
Ol i v rt iy ALINE (Wheat Phosphate 

pairer of brain waste 
OUR GLUTEN SUPPOSITORIES cure 

TION and PiLes, 

LACTIC WAFERS and INFANT’S FOOD save 
feeble infants. 

Tuomas J. Cowtk, Ass’t Paymaster U. 8. Navy, 
Flag Ship ‘New Hampshire,”” Newport, R. 1, writes 
“Your Suppositories and Gluten have acted like a 
charm on my child, and every parent should know the 
value of them.” 

ror. A. R. Leeps, of Stevens’ Institute, and State 
Analyst of New Jersey, declares our Cold-Blast Whole 
Wheat Flour superior to all other Bread Flours in gen 
eral Use; and that our “Gluten” is the best made in 
Europe or America. 

Pamphlets describing all our Foods and Food Rem- 
edies freely furnished to all applicants. 


HEALTH FOOD CO., of New York. 


199 Tremont Street, Boston. 


- SAMUEL BARNARD, 


Office, 1), Rowe's Wharf, Boston, 


Offers his services for the collection of Rents, 
dends, Coupons, ete. 

The care and management of Stores and Houses a 
specialty. Correspondence solicited with those scek- 
ing an agent tor the supervision of their Real Estate. 
Fifteen years experience. Best of references. , 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


\ Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Teaor Coflee, with 
Fay Scents; a Rich Oyster Stew,15 cents; ‘Ten- 
derloin ate ak,20cents, All theluxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. L adies’ Toilet Room att: ached. 


FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


o OF 
Wine WILD CHERRY, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford Ste 


CUATTANOOGA, TENN. 


is a positive re- 


CONST:PA- 





Divi- 


cts. each for BEDDI NG PLANTS, 
very low. Send for catalogue. 
E.8. NIXON & SON, 


C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE. 
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